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LETTERS 


SPn  MONKEYING  AROUNO 

1AM  SITTING  AT  MY  COMPUTER  WITH 
my  mouth  agape.  How  could  an 
organization  of  journalists  fail  to  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  the  egregious  behavior 
of  a  news  outlet  (“Internal  Dispute  Kept 
SPJ  From  Criticizing  Chimp  Cartoon,” 
££^P  Online,  Feb.  26)?  According  to  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  “It 


would  have  been  E-mail:  smoynihai 

piling  on.  I  did  or  write  to  "Letter; 

not  feel  the  state-  Broadway,  New  Yorl 

ment  would  add  youf  name,  title,  city  and 
^ke  Letters  may  be  edited  for 
discussion  that 

late  in  the  game.”  I  never  knew  “piling 
on”  was  the  standard  for  covering  or 
reacting  to  a  stoiy.  My  god,  has  the  SPJ 
never  heard  of  a  deadline?  What  about 
accountability'?  Ethics?  A  short  response 
would  have  been  enough. 

The  SPJ  s  tepid  stance  comes  when 
journalism  is  under  attack  for  its 
timidity  and  relevance  in  an  age  of 
instant  media.  Shame  on  the  SPJ  for  not 
standing  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  the 
public  and  its  colleagues. 

J.V.  WOMACK 

Via  e-mail 

GOARDIANS  OF  000  LEGACY 

The  news  about  our  librarian 
colleagues  at  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  (^Wall  Street  Journal 
Librarian  Laments  Shutdown,” 

Online,  Feb.  11)  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  lamentation  in 
our  profession.  While  putting  attention 
on  this  situation  is  appreciated,  we 
are  concerned  that  this  might  lead  to 
other  shortsighted  decisions  at  news 
organizations. 

One  of  many  things  that  was  noted 
about  Ms.  Norman  is  how  she  was  very' 
concerned  about  the  reporters  and  the 
legacy  of  their  content  —  the  most 
valuable  thing  a  newspaper  has.  News 


librarians  pioneered 

Libraries  were  among  the  earliest  work- 

Christie’s  positioning  of  digital  resources 

matter.  And  people  aren’t  bom  with 

librarians  are  some  of  the  most  adept  J  them,  any  more  than  they  are  born  with 
infomiation  e.xperts,  knowledge  man-  |  good  research  skills.  Librarians  and 
agers,  and  information  leaders  in  their  j  information  professionals  are  people 
news  organizations.  The  News  Div'ision  who  have  been  trained  to  evaluate, 
of  the  Special  Libraries  Association  has  nav'igate  and  critically  assess  the  results 
around  700  members  who  largely  fulfill  of  digital  databases.  Information  literacy 
research,  archmng  and  information  is  their  day  job.  I  wish  the  Wall  Street 

management  functions.  They  are  able  to  Joumal-isXs  luck. 
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production  School  of  Library  and 
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Editor  &  Publisher,  770  any  industry.  Madison,  Wis. 

lY  10003.  Please  include  In  this  current 

ite,  and  e-mail  address.  economic  ‘CllPrCdO’?  11110111 VI 

the  usual  reasons  climate,  and  oUlltlllJ  i  nHItUu! 

at  a  time  when  '<  oe  Strupp  writes  in  his  report 
it’s  about  getting  the  most  thorough  and  I  (“Singleton  Watching  SF  Chronicle 
accurate  news  out  to  audiences,  these  Situation  ‘With  Interest’”),  “With 

professionals  are  essential.  Knowledge,  i  his  Bay  Area  News  Group  papers  success- 
while  difficult  to  quantify,  is  a  huge  asset.  fully  implementing  many  consolidation 
Librarians  have  a  tremendous  amount  programs,  from  news  coverage  to  central- 
of  it  and  they  are  inherently  sharing  it,  ized  business  operations,  Singleton’s 

which  is  critical  to  any  business’  survival.  !  chain  is  poised  to  take  over  the  Chronicle 
LEIGH  MONTGOMERY  |  easily  from  an  operational  standpoint.” 
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REPORTERS  ARE  NOTLIGRARIANS 

The  story  on  the  closing  of 
the  WSJ  library  frightens  me, 
and  nothing  so  much  as  this 


Ithe  WSJ  library  frightens  me,  than  the  day  he  t 
and  nothing  so  much  as  this  ;  Has  he  been  si 
quote  from  spokesman  Robert  Christie:  j  Not  according  to 
“Our  reporters  do  have  access  to  multiple  j  demanding  mass 
databases  including  Factiva,  and  this  j  remaining  emplc 
migration  to  digital  databases  has  been  j  Has  he  avoidei 
happening  for  many  years.”  |  to  date?  Yes,  but 

I’m  a  former  medical  librarian,  now  a  |  of  success.  Do  yi 
Ph.D-holding  full-time  faculty  member  { 
at  one  of  the  top  library  schools  in  the  ' 

! - 50  YEARS  AGO 


I’m  curious  as  to  your  definition  of 
“success”  (full  disclosure:  I  was  laid  off 
from  this  organization  as  a  reporter). 

Was  Singleton  successful  at  improving 
the  products?  No.  They  are  far  worse 
than  the  day  he  took  each  of  them  over. 

Has  he  been  successful  financially? 

Not  according  to  the  negotiators  who  are 
demanding  mass  concessions  from 
remaining  employees. 

Has  he  avoided  folding  the  nameplates 
to  date?  Yes,  but  that’s  a  weak  definition 
of  success.  Do  you  have  another? 

BARRY  WITT 
Via  e-mail 
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MARCH  14,  1959: 

A  $500,000  libel  suit  was  filed  by 
an  Arkansas  Democrat  reporter 
accused  of  taking  a  payoff  to  not 
write  a  series  of  articles  about 
pinball  machine  gambling.  Robert 
E.  Troutt  filed  the  suit  against  two 


pinball  machine  operators  and 
the  Arkansas  Gazette's  publisher. 

MARCH  7,  1959: 

“I  hear  you  have  been  working 
here  for  a  free  press.”  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  joked  during  an 


address  at  the  Press  Congress  of 
the  World,  held  in  Columbia,  Mo. 

“I  don't  know  what  that  is,  as 
I  have  never  seen  one.  I’d  like  to 
be  the  blue-pencil  man  for  a  while 
in  a  newspaper  office,  and  cut  out 
the  things  that  ought  to  be  cut  out” 
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Project  promotes  7iewspaper  positives 

Looking  on  bright  side 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

SILENCE  IS  A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Strategy’  guaranteed  to  sully  a 
newspaper’s  image.  Taking  the 
zipped-lip  approach  can  pave  the  way 
for  others  who  are  all  too  eager  to  do  the 
talking  for  you  —  bloggers,  commenta¬ 
tors,  reporters.  When  asked  about  the 
state  of  their  own  company  or  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  publishers  and  editors 
often  fail  to  speak  up,  and  then  carp  that 
newspapers  aren’t  getting  a  fair  shake 
from  the  rest  of  the  media. 

But  who  could  blame  the  poor 
reporter  assigned  to  cover  a  newspaper, 
often  times,  their  own,  on  the  fly?  It’s 
usually  sparked  by  an  announcement 
invoKing  one  or  more  of  the  following: 
plummeting  ad  revenue,  declining  print 
circulation  (though  often  with  a  rise  in 
online  readership),  an  attempted  sale,  a 


crippling  debt,  bankruptcy  —  or  even, 
as  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Nck’s  last 
month,  a  veiy  sad  shuttering. 

Randy  Siegel  was  one  insider  tired  of 
biting  his  tongue  while  getting  punched 
in  the  gut.  So  were  Donna  Barrett  and 
Brian  Tierney  and  Jay  Smith  —  remem¬ 
ber  him?  He  retired  from  leading  Cox 
Newspapers  in  May  2008  in  what  feels 
like  a  lifetime  ago. 

They  decided  to  hit  back  with  the 
Newspaper  Project,  an  informal  group 
that  seeks  to  turn  the  conversation 
tow'ard  emphasizing  the  positive  aspects 
of  newspapers.  And  there  are  positive 
aspects.  Readers  of  these  pages  know 
that,  industry  executives  know  that,  but 
consumers,  advertisers  and  even  loyal 
newspaper  readers  need  to  be  reminded. 

So  the  day  after  the  Super  Bowl,  on 
Feb.  2,  more  than  400  newspapers  ran 
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Quizzical 


'Jeopanljf!' journo 
proves  a  winner 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


This  Wisconsin  arts  and 

entertainment  editor  was  a  one- 
day  winner  of  $21,600  on  the 
TV  quiz  show  “Jeopardy!” 

Question:  Who  is  Kenneth  Bums? 
Bums,  w'ho  works  for  the  alt-w'eekly 
Isthmus  in  Madison,  realized  a  longtime 
dream  by  not  only  winning  at  “Jeopardy!” 
but  also  staging  cool  enough  to  w  ager  a 
“tme”  Daily  Double,  risking  all  his  money 
on  an  answ  er  without  blurting  out  any¬ 
thing  embarrassing.  “I  also  resisted  the 
urge  to  address  Alex  by  name,  like  ‘I’ll 
take  that  category  for  $200,  Alex,’”  says 
Burns,  referring  to  host  Alex  Trebek. 

New  spaper  journalists  are  rare  con¬ 
testants  on  “Jeopardy!”  despite  their 
know-it-all  reputation  among  the  general 
public.  But  Bums  said  being  an  arts 
editor  who  has  to  keep  up  with  popular 
entertainment  proved  helpful.  That’s 
why,  when  the  clue  to  a  question  about 
popular  Yahoo  search  terms  w'as 
“Womanizer,”  Bums  instantly  knew'  the 
answer  w'as  “Britney  Spears,”  who  had  a 
hit  with  the  song  and  video  of  that  name. 

Bums’  Daily  Double,  however,  was  a 
bust.  He  lost  all  $1,400  on  a  clue  about  a 
Southern  Hemisphere  country'  named 
for  a  location  in  The  Netherlands.  Bums 
guessed  Indonesia;  it  was  New  Zealand.  (1 


Journalist  Burns  on  “Jeopardy!”:  “I’ll  take 
‘Newspapers  in  Turmoil’  for  $100,  Alex.” 
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ads,  courtesy  of  the  Project,  publicizing 
that  daily  readership  is  higher  than 
Super  Bowl  viewership.  “With  100 
million  daily  readers,  newspapers  are  a 
tremendous  scoring  opportunity,”  the 
copy  read.  At  the  start  of  March,  another 
new  ad  was  released,  with  the  tag  line, 
“Defending  Freedom  Daily  Since  1776.” 

The  Newspaper  Project  began  as  a 
conversation  between  Siegel,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade,  and  Barrett, 
the  CEO  of  Community  New  spaper 
Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI),  which 
owns  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers.  Siegel  ran  into  Barrett 
in  November  of  last  year  in 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  while 
attending  a  conference  hosted 
by  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  (SNPA) 
where  she  serves  as  president 
of  the  board. 

“We  started  talking  about 
how'  newspapers  are  getting 
pummeled  in  the  press,”  Siegel 
recalls  over  breakfast  at  the 
Yale  Club  in  Manhattan.  “The 
reports  of  our  imminent 
demise  are  damaging.”  The 
longer  time  passes  and  fewer 
people  address  the  negative 
news  cycle,  he  adds,  “there  is 
more  damage  to  sustain.” 

He  is  familiar  with  the  fallout  of  such 
negative  publicity.  Sales  calls,  he  says, 
have  often  required  him  to  spend  the 
first  10  minutes  explaining  to  advertisers 
why  newspajjers  were  not  dving,  they 
were  reaching  more  people  than  ever.  He 
saw  it  on  the  road  when  he  talked  to 
publishers  who  were  having  a  hard  time 
recruiting  skittish  talent. 

Siegel  and  Barrett  concluded  they 
wanted  to  do  something  about  it.  Says 
Barrett,  “In  a  nutshell,  it  is  this:  We  still 
have  a  ver>’  strong  audience.  We  are 
suffering  on  the  revenue  side.  We  don’t 
have  a  crisis  of  readership,  we  have  a 
crisis  of  revenue.”  Besides,  she  main¬ 
tains,  increased  unfavorable  coverage 
only  spooks  advertisers. 

After  talking  at  SNPA,  Siegel  and 
Barrett  decided  they  wanted  to  do  “a 
more  forceftil  job”  backing  the  good 
qualities  of  newspapers.  They  touched 
base  in  December  to  set  up  a  formal 
meeting.  Barrett,  in  the  meantime, 
reached  out  to  Tierney,  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  troubled  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  Neu's, 
and  Smith  to  join  her  and  Siegel  at  the 
offices  of  Parade  in  New  York  on  Jan.  7. 


“Donna  asked  if  I  would  come  out 
of  retirement,  so  to  speak,”  says  Smith, 
who  says  he’s  a  longtime  ftiend  of 
Barrett  and  Siegel.  He  says  he  couldn’t 
believe  how  fast  things  were  changing 
since  he  retired  almost  a  year  ago,  and 
was  moved  to  take  action:  “Good  god, 
we  are  seeing  a  lot  of  our  friends  and 
colleagues  being  beaten  up,”  Smith  says. 
“We  need  to  bring  balance  to  the  story.” 

The  meeting  at  Parade's  offices  lasted 
about  three  hours,  resulting  in  an  adver¬ 


FREEDOM 


consumers,  advertisers  and  decision 
makers.  The  newspapers  that  ran  the  ads 
did  so  at  no  expense  to  the  group. 

The  Web  site  serves  “to  support  a 
constructive  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  about  the  future  of  news¬ 
papers,”  its  mission  .statement  reads.  “I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  [enjoy] 
Romenesko,”  Siegel  says  of  the  popular 
media  blog,  “but  1  think  the  site  has 
become  a  funeral  dirge  for  the  industry.” 

Some  observers  cried  that  the  project 
is  an  anodyue  served  up  to 
stubborn  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  who  refuse  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  illness.  The  day- 
after  the  ads  ran.  the  group 
was  criticized  in  a  lengthy 
blog  post  by  Martin 
Langeveld,  a  former  publish¬ 
er,  at  the  Nieman  Journalism 
Lab.  Langeveld  rattled  off 
a  passel  of  grievances:  The 
Web  site  is  sanitized.  The  ads 
focused  too  much  on  print. 

It  was  too  little,  too  late. 

Helena  Deards  at  editor- 
svveblog  said  the  ad’s  claim 
was  mixing  apples  and 
oranges:  “Combining  print 
and  online  readership 
undoubtedlv  shows  an 


They’re  not  gonna  take  it:  Randy  Siegel,  Donna  Barrett,  Brian  Tierney  and  Jay  Smith,  who 
say  the  news  of  newspapers'  demise  has  been  exaggerated.  Above,  the  Projed’s  two  ads. 


tising  strategy  and  Web  site.  Tbe  budget 
was  in  the  “low  five  figures,”  says  Siegel. 
He  and  Barrett  greased  the  wheels 
before  the  Newspaper  Project’s  official 
launch  by  co-writing  a  call  to  arms 
publLshed  on  EislFs  Web  site  Jan.  14. 
“Sure,  newspaper  companies  face  serious 
challenges,”  they  wrote.  “But  we  also 
have  .serious  opportunities  to  re-engi¬ 
neer  ourselves  as  quality  content 
creators  for  local  print  and  online 
audiences  that  advertisers  still  desire.” 

The  ads  saw  neither  focus  groups  nor 
had  the  benefit  of  spit-and-polish.  Siegel 
called  upon  his  many  friends  at  agencies 
and  asked  for  their  help  for  “next  to 
nothing”  to  create  ads  targeted  to 


increase,  but  this  does  nothing  to  count¬ 
er  the  most  common  argument  that  it  is 
print  which  is  suffering  at  the  expense  of 
its  online  rival,”  she  wrote.  “Moreover, 
whilst  advertisers  are  .still  continuing 
to  invest  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  steep  drop  in 
advertising  revenue  this  year.”  She 
wondered  if  the  group’s  formation 
“stems  from  a  genuine  belief  in  their 
continued  existence,”  or  is  simply  PR. 

Others  allege  that  newspaper  execs 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  for 
their  troubles.  When  Tierney  appeared 
on  the  weekend  NPR  program  On  the 
Media,  host  Bob  Garfield  tweaked  him 
by  listing  several  reasons  why  newspa- 
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pers  deserve  a  bad  rap:  “For  absolutely 
ob\ious  reasons,  because  newspapers  are 
laving  oflF  10,  20,  30%  of  their  news¬ 
rooms.  They're  retrenching  in  many 
ways,  closing  bureaus,  missing  debt 
pavinents,  selling  for  dimes  on  the  dollar 
compared  to  what  they  sold  for  three 
years  ago.  This  is  an  industry-  that  is 
financially  in  extremis  in  a  way  that 
other  media  aren’t  yet.” 

Garfield  closed  by  saving;  “Well,  Brian, 
as  someone  who  reads  both  of  your 
papers  everv-  single  day  —  online,  for  free 
—  I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck.” 

Two  weeks  later,  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  filed  for  bankruptcy  to  bolster  the 
two  dailies’  long-term  prospects. 

No  one  involved  in  the  Newspaper 
Project  is  denving  that  industry  is  going 
through  serious  challenges.  Tierney,  who 
has  an  advertising  and  PR  background, 
says  the  Newspaper  Project  is  not  going 
to  save  the  industry:  “It’s  not  the  ‘Got 
Milk?’  campaign.  My  old  agency  was 
involved  in  [that]  campaig-n  and  it  took  a 
year  and  $1  million.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  get  oflf  our  collective  asses,  and 
get  moving.” 

Tierney  wishes  that  happened  a  year 
ago  —  and  discloses  that  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America,  which  had 
retained  a  PR  agency  for  the  industry- 
last  fall,  got  waylaid  for  budgetary- 


reasons.  “It’s  not  perfect,”  he  says  about 
the  project.  “It’s  a  terrific  start.  I’m 
delighted  that  it’s  helping  internally  to 
get  people’s  chins  up  a  little  higher.” 

Barrett  said  in  response  to  the  criti¬ 
cisms,  “This  small  grassroots  project  was 
not  designed  to  cure  all  the  problems  of 


the  industry-.  It’s  an  understatement  to 
say  that  would  be  putting  too  much  on  it. 
A  Web  site  was  launched,  an  ad  was  j 
developed  and  some  opinions  were  j 

shared.  We  are  not  curing  cancer  here.”  i 
Katharine  Wev-mouth,  publisher  of  The  \ 
Washington  Post,  wanted  the  opportuni- 
tv-  to  boost  the  medium;  the  Post  ran  the 
ad  on  Feb.  2.  The  industry-,  she  tells  E^P, 
“has  never  been  very-  good  at  promoting 
ourselves  and  really  good  at  telling  the 
story-  of  the  bad  things  that  are  happen¬ 


ing  at  newspapers.  We  are  the  only  j 

media  industry  I  can  think  of  that  goes  j 
around  saying  the  sky-  is  falling.”  | 

The  ad  saw  some  impact  in  Virginia,  I 
where  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  j 

carried  it  twice.  After  it  ran.  Publisher 
Tom  Silvestri  says,  two  of  his  marketing  | 
managers  attended  a  networking 
session  in  the  paper’s  biggest 
county;  while  there,  they  referred 
to  the  ad  and  the  strength  of  news-  ! 
paper  readership.  “It  was  news  to 
people  in  the  audience,”  says 
Silvestri.  “You  can  never  assume  ! 

that  your  message  about  your  own 
business  is  getting  through.” 

The  Newspaper  Project  is 
planning  to  create  more  ads  and 
eventually  broaden  their  place¬ 
ment  in  other  media.  Siegel, 

Barrett,  Tierney  and  Smith  say  , 
they  would  like  to  meet  every-  other 
month  in  person;  they  communicate 
several  times  a  week.  Other  newspaper 
e.xecutives  also  have  expressed  interest  in 
joining  the  group.  “This  is  a  campaign  j 
for  our  future,”  Siegel  adds.  “We  need  to 
make  our  case  to  the  American  people  I 
and  the  advertising  community-  as  to 
why  newspapers  matter.”  i) 

Visit  www.editorandpubiisher.coni/ 
news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 


Cutting  off  your  news  to  spite  your  face 


The  Newspaper  Project's  Web  site  spreads  the  word. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


WHEN  Carol  Bartz  replaced 
Yahoo  co-founder  Jerry-  Yang 
after  his  brief  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  return  as  CEO  —  prompting  tbe 
departure  of  Sue  Decker,  the  high-profile 
champion  of  the  Yahoo  Newspaper 
Consortium  —  many  publishers 
wondered  if  their  online  ad  partnership 
with  Yahoo  was  suddenly  on  borrowed 
time.  Already-  nervous  new  spapers  were 
only  made  more  jittery-  when,  as  of 
Feb.  28,  Google  killed  its  Print  Ad 
program  that  offered  advertisers  print 
display  ads  in  more  than  800  papers. 

Now-  Yahoo  is  on  a  charm  offense 
to  convince  publishers  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  abandoning  the  consortium 
—  especially  now  that  it  is  rolling  out 
the  behavioral  targeting  APT  ad  plat¬ 
form.  Lem  Lloyd,  Yahoo’s  vice  president 
of  the  U.S.  partnership,  went  from 
newspaper  to  new  spaper  in  February-, 


reassuring  them,  as  he  tells 
E&P,  that  the  program  is  “a 
well-functioning  deal,  and 
it’s  got  a  lot  of  legs  to  it. 

“We’re  exceeding  budget 
e.xpectations  on  the  news¬ 
paper  deal,”  he  says.  “It’s  seen 
really  positively  inside  Yahoo 
—  and  we  think  outside,  too, 
when  we  talk  to  analysts,  for 
what  it  does  for  our  overall 
share  of  ad  spend.” 

He  notes  that  Bartz,  just  a  couple 
of  weeks  into  the  job,  mused  that  she 
wants  Yahoo  to  pursue  “more  big-picture 
ideas  and  opportunities  like  the 
newspaper  consortium.” 

The  kicker  is  that  Bartz  herself  is 
going  to  Las  Vegas  for  the  meeting  of 


Lem  Lloyd 


has  been  making  the  rounds,  with  positive  news. 

newspaper  consortium  leaders  in  March. 
That  tells  new  spapers  that  they  are  “one 
of  the  first  priorities  on  her  watch,”  A.H. 
Belo  Chairman  and  CEO  Robert  W. 
Decherd  told  analysts  in  mid-February-. 

Belo  Executive  Vice  President  Donald 
F.  “Skip”  Cass  adds  that  had  changes  at 
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the  top  occurred  a  couple  of  years  ago  ! 

I  he’d  be  more  concerned,  “but  now  that  | 

I  the  investment  has  been  made  in  the 
I  product,  companies  like  ours  essentially  | 

I  have  it  implemented,  Yahoo  has  a  j 

I  revenue  stream  based  | 

j  on  the  [sales]  relation- 
I  [  ships  that  we  have,  and 
they  need  to  use  the 

exact  same  technology,  } 

I  and  [newspaper]  j 

'  I  sales  staffs  to  sell  | 

ji  behaviorally  targeted  yahoo’s  new  ' 

j  j  advertising  on  their  cEO,  Carol  Bartz  i 

j  own  sites.” 

j  I  New  management  looking  for  pro- 
!  grams  to  cut  would  be  unlikely  to  focus 
j  on  the  APT  platform,  considering  that 
j  I  Yahoo  has  already  paid  for  development 

I  and  now  is  getting  revenue  as  news- 

I I  papers  use  the  technology,  Cass  argues.  [ 

i  This  sense  that  Yahoo  has  as  much  i 
j  skin  in  the  APT  game  as  newspapers  ! 

j  convinces  MediaNews  Group  CEO  i 

William  Dean  Singleton,  an  early  and 
enthusiastic  cheerleader  of  the  partner-  i 
j  ship,  that  newspapers  can  count  on 
!  I  continued  support.  “Both  sides  have 
j  I  invested  so  much  that  I  just  got  to 
i  believe  there  will  be  support  there,” 
Singleton  said,  in  an  interview  ahead  of 
!  I  that  March  9  meeting  with  Yahoo. 

Certainly,  the  newspaper  industry-  has 
j  shown  its  support.  By  February-  there 
;  were  796  newspaper  members  in  the 
j  consortium,  representing  roughly  40% 
j  j  of  U.S.  daily  circulation.  ! 

Yahoo  says  that  in  the  beta  testing  of  ! 
I  the  APT  ad  management  platform  — 
i  conducted  among  a  relative  handful  of  ! 
!  newspapers  without  the  automation 
j  features,  and  drawing  only  on  Yahoo  ad 
I  inventory  —  newspapers  generated  $20 
I  million  in  incremental  revenues.  Belo 
reported  earning  $1.2  million  in  the  beta 
,  stage,  and  nearly  all  of  that  was  just 
I  from  T/ie  Dallas  Morning  News. 

[  “Now  we’ve  got  the  abilit\-  to  use  their 
software  to  really,  if  you  will,  target  and 
segment  our  own  customers  on  our  own 
Web  sites,  w  hich  in  addition  to  giving  us 
a  lot  more  opportunity  has  a  much  more 
lucrative  value  because  that’s  content 
and  ultimately  inventory  we’re  creating 
on  our  own,”  Cass  told  analysts. 

Belo,  with  just  three  dailies,  was  the 
first  to  implement  APT  company-wide, 
but  the  rollout  picks  up  speed  this 
month  with  debuts  scheduled  at  numer- 
I  ous  papers  and  groups  including  The 
j  New  York  Times  Regional  Group,  Lee 
Enterprises,  Media  General  Inc.,  The 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Daily  Herald 
in  suburban  Chicago,  and  The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch. 

One  une.xpected  result  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News'  APT  beta  testing  was  a 
spike  in  automotive  advertising,  which 
has  virtually  collapsed  in  print  classifieds 
industrywide.  Early  adapters  are  finding 
other  surprises  in  this  grim  advertising 
environment,  Yahoo’s  Lloyd  says:  “A  lot 
of  newspapers,  when  we  talk  to  them,  say 
they’re  seeing  money  being  freed  up  that 
they  never  thought  they  had  a  chance  of 
getting.  There’s  a  lot  of  share-shift,  with 
newspapers  taking  share  from  broadcast 
local  TV,  cable,  and  outdoor.” 

The  reason  is  that  local  advertisers  are 
responding  to  the  pitch  that  newspapers 
in  print  and  online  typically  reach 
80%  of  the  market,  and  can  now  bring 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HE  IDEA  STARTED  WITH  10-YEAR- 
old  Sophie  Jacobson  and  her 
science  homework.  Every-  week 
Sophie  has  to  report  on  the  subject,  and 
not  unlike  most  kids,  she  turned  to  her 
dad  for  a  little  research  help. 

Dad  is  Alan  Jacobson,  founder  and 
CEO  of  Brass  Tacks  Design.  Jacobson 


went  to  the  computer  with  Sophie  and 
cherry-picked  stories  from  various  online 
sources.  Then  it  hit  him;  “What  if  there 
w  as  a  news  site  aggregated  for  kids?” 

Newspapers  have  been  w  hining  for 
years  that  young  people  can’t  be  both¬ 
ered  with  them.  Newspaper-in-Education 
programs  still  exist,  but  ever  since  the 
circ  scandals  of  2004,  NIE’s  light 
arguably  has  been  fading.  It’s  costly  to 
produce  newspapers  that  advertisers 


behavioral  targeting  tools  to  bear  to  find 
customers  in  that  reach,  Lloyd  adds. 
“That’s  a  strong  combination  that’s 
resonating  with  local  advertisers  —  and 
they’re  rethinking  their  ad  dollar  alloca¬ 
tion.”  Given  the  segmenting  capabilities 
of  the  platform,  hyperlocal  ad  sales  are 
emerging  as  a  big  trend,  he  says.  And 
they  have  money  to  spend:  dentists, 
health  clinics,  and  one-time  events  like 
boat  and  RV  (recreational  vehicle) 
shows  are  among  the  categories  generat¬ 
ing  $10,000  to  $30,000-lev-el  contracts, 
he  notes. 

“Online  budgets,”  Lloyd  says  of  early- 
adapting  newspapers,  “are  larger  than 
they  thought.”  a 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
adcirc  for  daily  breaking  news  reports. 


tend  to  shun  —  and  NIE  copies  won’t 
even  count  toward  paid  circulation  come 
April  2010,  when  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  changes  the  way  the  other- 
paid  category-  is  listed. 

Jacobson  figured  the  best  way  to  reach 
tweens  —  that  age  group  on  the  verge  of 
full-on  teen  status  —  was  online  and  in 
the  classroom,  so  he  created  a  Web  site 
called  Tween  Tribune.  The 
founding  principles  behind 
the  site  to  which  Jacobson 
adheres  are  simple:  Make  it 
clean,  make  it  easy  to  use,  and 
make  it  open  to  comments. 

Jacobson  serv  es  as  content 
curator,  posting  stories  that 
he  thinks  will  be  of  interest  to 
young  audiences;  Sophie  was 
appointed  Tween  Tribune’s 
executive  editor.  One  day  in 
late  February  the  site  linked 
to  stories  on  the  death  of 
former  White  House  first  cat 
Socks;  Microsoft’s  efforts  on  exploring 
the  link  between  video  games  and 
education;  and  an  Iraqi  boy  injured  in  a 
bomb  blast  who  regained  his  hearing. 

There’s  also  a  local  component.  The 
idea  is  to  get  newspapers  to  subscribe  to 
the  service  so  they  can  feed  their  content 
too.  In  classrooms,  teachers  can  get 
students  to  register  using  the  school, 
class  and  their  first  name  only.  Then 
those  vouths  can  comb  the  site  for 


Yahoo’s  new 
CEO,  Carol  Bartz 


New  form  of  NIE? 

Taiqetiiig ‘tweens' in  the  classrooni 


Sister  act:  youth  site  Tween  Tribune’s  Literary  Editor  Zoe 
Jacobson,  left,  and  Executive  Editor  Sophie  Jacobson. 
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COREY  WILSON,  GREEN  BAY  (WIS.)  PRESS-GAZETTE,  FEB. 17 

WHEN  MORE  THAN  3,000  ArMY  SOLDIERS  WERE 
ready  to  ship  out  to  Iraq,  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  marching  band  was  there,  at  the  colise¬ 
um  in  Madison,  to  see  them  off. 

Photographer  Wilson  tells  us  he  had  @seSn?E-m?urat°'*^'' 
finished  transmitting  his  photos  hottype@editorandpublisher.com 
when  he  heard  the  sounds  of  the 

band  entering  the  hall:  “Their  energy  electrified  the  crowd 
and  I  started  shooting  again.”  And  then  he  spotted  “an  ani¬ 
mated  tuba  player  dancing  up  the  aisle.”  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Does  the  press  ‘myth’  The  Gipper? 


stories,  share  links,  blog  and  comment,  j 
There’s  also  a  feature  allowing  instruc¬ 
tors  to  get  the  “print  edition.”  A  printer 
spits  out  a  class’  work  on  Tween  Tribune 
for  the  day  so  the  teacher  can  grade  the 
assignments. 

One  convert  is  Kim  Wright,  a  teacher 
at  Smart’s  Mill  Middle  School  in 
Leesburg,  Va.  She  was  looking  for  ways 
to  incorporate  news  content  in  her 
English  and  communications  classes, 
and  blogging  intrigued  her.  Wright 
learned  of  Tween  Tribune  through  her 
father,  who  used  to  work  with  Jacobson. 

“I  was  just  amazed,  the  whole  thing  is 
totally  geared  at  their  interest,”  she  says. 

The  day  she  introduced  Tween 
Tribune  to  her  four  classrooms,  she  says, 
j  students  were  hooked:  “They  were  so 
excited.  I  found  they  were  sharing  what 
I  they  found.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever 
j  seen  anything  like  that  before.” 

I  Wright  helps  the  students  blog  and 

I  make  comments.  At  first,  she  notes, 

j  i  their  copy  contained  too  much  text-ese. 

I I  She  reminded  them  of  their  worldwide 
audience  as  well  as 
some  basic  grammar 
rules,  and  improve¬ 
ments  soon  followed. 

Tween  Tribune 
discourages  twittering 
by  forcing  every  blog 
entry  to  be  at  least  25 
words  long.  Wright 
says  her  classes  keep 
i  the  fires  stoked  by  logging  on  to  the  site 
when  they  are  at  home,  commenting 
and  blogging. 

I  Jacobson  is  no  romantic  —  there  is  a 
I  rewnue  component  to  all  this.  He  plans 
!  to  sell  highly  targeted  ads  on  the  site,  as 
well  as  on  the  “print  editions.”  Wright,  for 
one,  says  advertising  would  not  bother 
her,  as  long  it  was  “appropriate.” 

The  Virginian-Pilot  is  also  keen  on 
I  Tween  Tribune.  Says  Circulation  Director 
j !  Mark  Quan,  “I  have  [tweens]  that  same 
I  j  age,  and  I  can  relate  to  their  struggles 
with  reading  news.  It  makes  too  much 
sense  from  an  NIE  standpoint  to  go 
ahead  and  have  this  be  the  face  of  our 
program.”  He  plans  to  be  aggressive  in 
monetizing  the  site  and  selling  local 
advertisers  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
students.  In  his  eyes,  why  just  stop  at 
tween  students?  “In  the  longer  term, 
we  have  the  ability  to  go  after  dilferent 
segments  —  high  school  and  college,”  he 
observes.  “In  this  market,  there  is  a  heavy 
presence  of  military  [families].  We  have 
the  ability  to  go  after  that  market,  too.”  11 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

ONALD  Reagan  left  office  20 
years  ago,  and  he  died  nearly 
five  years  ago.  So  why  did 
I  longtime  Ph  iladelphia  Da  ily  News 
\  blogger/writer  Will  Bunch  choose  now 
j  to  release  a  book  seeking  to  debunk 
the  “myths”  of  his  presidency? 

Bunch,  who  has  been  at  the  paper 
more  than  13  years  and  blogs  at  the 
paper’s  popular  Attytood  site,  says  he 
got  fed  up  with  the  2008  Republican 
presidential  candidates  citing  certain 
“myths”  about  Reagan  —  with  the  media 
often  going  along  for  the  ride.  “The  very 
j  first  Republican  debate  of  the  campaign 
was  in  May  2007,  and  it  was  held  at  the 
I  Reagan  Library,”  recalls  Bunch.  He 


believes  that  location  “influenced  a  lot  of 
!  the  questions  at  that  debate  and  it 
i  became  a  broader  theme  for  the  cam- 
I  paign  —  the  thought  being  that  Ronald 
Reagan  was  the  personification  of  a 
candidate,  as  opposed  to  [other  issues] 
like  what  should  we  do  about  subprime 
mortgages  and  Afghanistan.” 

I  His  book.  Tear  Down  This  Myth:  How  \ 
!  the  Reagan  Legacy  Has  Distorted  Our  \ 
Politics  and  Haunts  our  Future  (Free  i 
Press,  2009),  which  has  gained  wide  | 
attention  and  sales,  takes  on  several 
;  myths  about  Reagan  and  sets  them  j 

j  straight,  while  also  noting  how  Reagan’s  j 
I  tenure  and  impact  have  been  both  1 1 

!  distorted  and  used  to  help  the  GOP  put  |  j 
forth  a  positive  agenda.  “When  you  start  i  | 


Jacobson,  Tween 
Tribune's  creator 
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!  there  and  look  backw  ard,  you  see  how 
I  this  happened,”  Bunch  says  about  using 
the  2008  campaign  as  a  launching  point 
[  for  his  views,  and  moving  back  through 
history.  “There  was  a  much  more  calcu- 
1  lated  effort  to  make  the  canonization  of 
Ronald  Reagan  conceivable.” 

!  He  adds  that  press  coverage,  even 
from  the  first  Reagan  inauguration,  was 
timid  on  numerous  points.  He  says  a 
j  fear  of  being  seen  as  liberal  in  a  post- 
j  Jimmy  Carter  era  was  part  of  it.  “He  was 
not  given  a  free  ride,  but  he  was  not 
challenged  very  much,”  Bunch  says. 

!  “They  also  never  really  experienced  a 
president  like  Reagan,  who  was  an  actor 
an  could  put  on  an  event  with  strong 
1  background.” 

Bunch,  50,  points  to  the  reaction  to 
Reagan’ s  2004  death,  when  numerous 
I  efforts  were  made  to  name  things  after 
I  him,  including  the  Washington,  D.C., 
airport,  and  “this  push  to  get  something 


named  after  him  in  every 
county,”  Bunch  recalls,  citing 
the  Ronald  Reagan  Legacy 
Project. 

When  Reagan  died.  Bunch 
contends  the  press  offered 
minimal  mention  of  issues 
like  Iran-Contra  and  overly 
praised  his  legacy.  He  cites  a 
San  Jose  Mercury  Neu's  stor>' 
that  called  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  presidents  of 
the  centuiy-.  “That  is  not 
backed  up  at  all,”  Bunch  says.  “When 
he  was  president,  his  average  approval 
rating  was  52%, ”  less,  for  example,  than 
Bill  Clinton’s.  He  also  points  to  CBS 
backpedaling  on  its  2003  Reagan 
miniseries  after  conservatives  criticized 
the  docudrama:  “It  was  by  all  accounts  a 
fair  and  accurate  portrayal.” 

Bunch  says  new  spapers,  for  the  most 
part,  struck  a  better  “balance”  during  his 


administration  and  after  : 
his  death  than  other  i 

media.  But  challenges  | 

remain  today:  “The  !  I 

Reagan  mvth  still  rings  ' 

for  at  least  37  Republican 
senators  and  188  GOP  ! 

House  members,  and  it’s  ,  j 
echoed  by  a  lazy  inside-  i 
the- Beltway  press  corps 
that  came  of  age  during  ! 

the  halcyon  days  of  the  j  i 
1980s  and  remains  falsely  ! ! 

convinced  that  America  is  a  center-right 
nation,  despite  a  slew'  of  polls  and 
election  results  to  the  contrary.”  i  j 

He  concludes:  “History'  matters.  To  set  j  j 
a  new  economic  course  for  America,  ! ' 

Democrats  including  the  Obama  admin-  i 
istration  won’ t  just  have  to  win  the  daily  I ! 
news-cycle  w  ars  of  the  present.  They  will  |  ■ 
need  to  dig  deeper,  and  recapture  the  1 1 
past  as  w'ell.”  a  |  j 


Is  this  really  the  future  of  newspapers? 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

F  Joshua  Karp  is  right,  the 
future  of  printed  newspapers  is  a 
handful  of  college-age  journalists 
working  from  whatever  conference  room 
I  is  available  in  one  of  those  office  “hotels” 

I  in  the  Chicago  Loop.  They  read  blog  en- 
j  tries  submitted  by  the  hundreds  for  a 
:  free-distribution  print  publication  that 
someday  will  be  so  hyperlocal  it  changes 
versions  depending  upon  at  which  mass- 
I  transit  stop  it’s  distributed. 

In  nearly  every  aspect  from  its 
physical  appearance  —  stapled-together 
sheets  of  glossy  white  paper  not  quite 
I  the  size  of  a  Berliner  format  —  to  its 
j  very  name.  The  Printed  Blog  is  an  odd 
'  candidate  indeed  for  the  future  of  print, 
j  And  yet  a  dozen  newspapers  from  The 
Irish  Times  to  The  New  York  Times 
reported  on  the  young  upstart  before  it 
had  published  its  second  weekly  edition. 

The  attention  is  not  because  of  any 
;  publicity  wizardry'  by  Karp,  an  unpre¬ 
possessing  36-year-old  management 
I  consultant  with  no  publication  e.xperi- 
j  ence,  who  looks  exactly  like  someone 
j  w'ho  created  and  then  sold  the  govern¬ 
ment  procurement  software  maker 
i  Freerain  Systems  that  is  partly  financing 
the  Printed  Blog.  Karp  thinks  he  reflects 
!  a  continuing  passion  for  print  even  in 
the  Internet  age. 

'  “I  personally  hope  new  spapers  don’t 


go  aw  ay,”  he  says.  “It’s  a  different  experi¬ 
ence,  tactile,  physical.  It  makes  demands 
on  the  reader,  as  opposed  to  appealing 
to  attention  deficit.” 

Since  it  seemed  to  him  no  one  else 
was  doing  anything  about  the  future  of 


Karp,  who  prefers  print’s  “tactile”  experience. 

newspapers,  last  May  Karp  vvTOte  up  a 
one-page  business  plan  for  a  templated 
publication  whose  make-up  could  be 
nearly  automated  and  printed  in  short 
runs  of  1,000  copies  or  less,  using  con¬ 
tent  from  bloggers  who  give  permission, 
and  selling  a  lot  of  ads  at  very'  low'  CPM 
(cost-per-thousand).  Bloggers  and 
online  readers  would  determine  what 
would  appear  in  dozens  of  versions. 

“Every  body  pretty  much  told  me  it 
was  a  bad  idea,”  he  recalls. 

Karp  persisted,  though,  and  the  paper 
launched  in  late  January  vv'ith  3,000 


copies  distributed  at  commuter  train 
stops  in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Printed  Blog  expanded  to  Manhattan  on 
Feb.  12,  vv'ith  Karp  distributing  copies  j 
outside  the  New  York  TiTnc.s’headquar-  | 

ters  to  proclaim,  he  says,  “the  real  future 
!  of  citizen  journalism.”  He  has  offers  to 
I  publish  versions  in  cities  from 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  Johannesburg,  l 

South  Africa,  he  says.  j 

The  Printed  Blog  looked  e.xpensive  | 

in  its  first  few  issues,  vv'ith  stunning 
photography  and  colors  that  snap.  The 
paper  combines  this  with  a  certain 
I  homemade,  maybe  anarchistic,  ; 

approach  to  content.  On  the  papier’s  flag, 
beneath  its  name,  the  tagline  reads,  j 

“Tagline  Would  Actually  Be  Nice  Here.”  j 
For  those  issues,  Karp  was  bringing  in  i 
maybe  $600  an  issue  in  advertising,  and  | 
spiending  about  $5,000  just  in  printing. 

But  by  late  February  he  had  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  by  40%,  and  was  hoping  to 
halve  that  by  renting  his  own  press. 

Karp  believes  his  papier  can  make  money 
as  it  rolls  out  across  U.S.  cities  and 
beyond.  “Once  I  get  this  w  orked  out  ' 

for  one  location,  we  can  use  the  same  j 

model  and  very  ine-xpiensively  scale  it. 

And  if  each  [location]  clears  just  $1,000 
a  week  and  you’ve  got  100, 150 
locations,”  Karp  says,  ending  the  | 

sentence  w'ith  a  nod  of  his  head  that  I 
.seems  to  contemplate  the  future.  H 
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Jeremy  Halbreich 


Jeremy  Halbreich  has  been  named  chairman 
and  interim  chief  executive  officer  of  Sun-Times 
Media  Group  Inc.  Halbreich,  a  member  of  the 
company’s  board,  previously  served  as  president 
and  general  manager  of  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  \vhere  he  worked  for  24  years  in  market¬ 
ing  and  general  managernent  positions  includ¬ 
ing  vice  president,  senior  vice  president,  and  executive  vice  president. 
In  1998  he  founded  American  Consolidated  Media  (ACM),  which  he 
sold  in  2007  to  an  Australian  media  group.  Upon  resigning  as  ACM’s 
CEO  in  2008,  Halbreich  formed  AMERCOMM  LLC  as  a  holding 
company  for  newspaper  and  other  media-consulting  activities. 


ALASKA 

Brian  Naplachowski  is  the  new  circulation 
director  at  the  Juneau  Empire.  He  has 
seiz  ed  as  circulation  director  at  the 
Skagit  Valley  Herald  in  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash.  Jill  Homer  has  been  named  deputy 
managing  editor.  She  is  promoted  from 
weekend  editor. 

Steve  Gall  has  been  named  vice  president 
for  advertising  at  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News.  Gall  joins  the  newspaper  from 
Vail,  Colo.,  where  for  three  years  he 
served  as  publisher  of  Vail  Daily,  Vail 
Trail,  Eagle  Valley  Enterprise  and 
Colorado  Resort  Publishing. 

CALIFORNIA 
Frank  Pine  is  now'  executive  editor  of  The 
Sun  of  San  Bernardino  County  and  the 
Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin  in  Ontario. 
Pine  most  recently  served  as  senior 
editor  for  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 


Newspaper  Group.  He  succeeds  Steve  i 
Lambert,  who  has  been  appointed  the  i 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper  Groups 
editor  and  general  manager. 

C  O  N  N  f:  C  T  I  C  U  1 
Mark  E.  Aldam  has  been  named  senior  j 
vice  president  of  Hearst  Newspapers, 
with  responsibilities  as  group  publisher 
for  eight  daily  newspapers  and  six 
Connecticut  weeklies.  Aldam  most  | 

recently  served  as  publisher  of  the  Times 
Union  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

John  J.  DeAugUStine  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Connecticut  Post  in 
Bridgeport.  DeAugustine  most  recently 
w  as  circulation  director  at  the  Times 
Union  in  Albany. 

Michelle  R.  McAbee  has  been  appointed  | 
publisher  of  The  Advocate  of  Stamford  j 
and  Greenwich  Time.  McAbee  most  ! 


recently  served  as  general  manager  of 
Hearst-owned  Brooks  Community 
Newspapers  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn., 
and  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

G  F:  O  R  G  I  A 

Kristen  Mangum  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Dawson  News  ^  Advertiser. 
Previously,  Mangum  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  The  Northeast  Georgian 
in  Cornelia  and  as  a  copy  editor  and 
reporter  with  the  White  County  News 
in  Cleveland,  the  News  &  Advertisers, 
sister  papers. 

1 1,  L  1  N  O  I  S 

John  Barron  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Previously,  he 
was  its  general  manager.  Donald  Hayner 
has  been  named  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Sun-Times  and  suntimes.com.  Hayner  is 
promoted  from  managing  editor.  He 
succeeds  Michael  Cooke.  Andrew  Herrmann 
succeeds  Hayner  as  managing  editor. 

He  has  been  with  the  paper  for  25  years, 
serving  as  a  reporter,  lifestyle  editor, 
Sunday  editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
editorial  writer  and  Op-Ed  columnist. 

Robert  A.  Poile  has  been  named  vice 
chairman  of  Sun-Times  Media  Group 
Inc.  Poile,  a  member  of  the  company’s 
board,  is  lead  portfolio  strategist  for 
South  Pole  Capital.  Rick  Surkamer  has 
been  named  president  and  chief 
operating  officer.  Surkamer  has  served 
as  chief  operating  officer  since  2007. 
James  McDonough  has  been  named  chief 
administrative  officer.  He  has  served  as 
the  company’s  general  counsel  since 
2006,  and  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 


Angela 
Campbell 

is  the  new  director 
of  circulation 
for  The  Roanoke 
Times.  Campbell  most  recently 
was  director  of  home  delivery 
sales  and  retention  at  the  Star 
Tribune  in  Minneapolis. 


The  Stillwater  NewsPress  has 
received  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association’s  highest  honor, 
the  Sequoyah,  along  with  first- 
place  awards  for  advertising. 


editorial  comment,  photogra¬ 
phy,  news  and  sports  coverage. 


The  Virginia  Press  Association 
will  bestow  Lifetime  Achieve¬ 


ment  Awards  to  J.  Stewart 
Bryan  III,  chairman  of  Media 
General  Inc.  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch;  FVank  Batten  Sr., 
retired  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Landmark  Media  Enterprises 


LLC;  and  George  T.  Crutch¬ 
field,  retired  director  of  the  • 
School  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Virginia  Common¬ 
wealth  University,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Norfolk  on 
the  weekend  of  March  20-21. 
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MICHIGAN 

Cindy  Fairfield  has  been  named  local 
news  editor  at  The  Muskegon  Chronicle. 

'■ ,  Fairfield  has  served  as  projects  editor 

I  for  the  past  two  years.  Jerry  Morlock  has 
been  named  deputv’  local  news  editor. 

He  most  recently  was  city  editor. 

N  E  \V  M  E  X  I  C  O 
Jason  W.  Brooks  has  been  named  sports 
editor  at  the  Valencia  County  News- 
Bulletin  in  Helen.  Brooks  is  promoted 
from  sports  reporter. 

ji 

NEW  YORK 

George  R.  Hearst  III  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Times  Union  in  Albany. 
Hearst  most  recently  serv  ed  as  its  vice 
president,  associate  publisher  and 
general  manager. 

|! 

i!  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Kevin  Drake  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Times-News  of  Hendersomdlle. 
Drake  is  promoted  from  advertising 
director.  He  succeeds  Ruth  Birge. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Joe  Healey  has  been  named  news  editor 
at  The  Times  Leader  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Healey  most  recently  served  as  copy 
desk  chief/assistant  city  editor. 

II 

I !  S  O  U  T  H  C  A  R  O  1. 1  N  A 

Mike  Smith  is  the  new  executive  editor  of 
The  Herald-Journal  of  Spartanburg, 
succeeding  Carl  Beck.  Smith  has  served 
‘  as  editorial  page  editor  since  1995. 

Ken  Smith  has  been  named  director  of 
operations  and  distribution.  He  has 
served  as  circulation  director  since  1985. 

David  Williams  has  been  named  city' 
editor  of  the  Anderson  Independent- 
Mail.  Previously,  Williams  served  as 
Oconee  County  news  bureau  chief. 

i 

W  I  S  C  O  N  S  I  N 
Mark  Katches  has  been  named  deputy’ 
managing  editor  for  projects,  investiga¬ 
tions  and  planning  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel.  Previouslv’,  he  was 
assistant  managing  editor/projects  and 
investigations.  Jill  Williams  has  been 
promoted  to  deputy'  managing  editor 
j  for  features,  entertainment  and  new' 
products.  Williams  most  recently  was 
assistant  managing  editor/features 
j  and  entertainment.  Marilyn  Krause  has 
I ,  been  promoted  to  assistant  managing 
j  editor/administration.  Previously,  she 
j  was  senior  editor/administration. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


- -  OBITUARIES  - - 

I  Robert  Churchwell  Sr. 

91,  Died  Jan.  31 

FIRST  BLACK  JOURNALIST  AT  A  MAJOR  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER 

F  Robert  Churchwell  would  sometimes 
refer  to  himself  as  “the  Jackie  Robinson  of 
journalism,”  he  wouldn’t  be  too  far  off. 

In  February’  1950,  Churchwell  was  hired  by  the 
Nashville  Banner  —  a  paper  then  known  for  its 
segregationist  stance  —  to  cover  the  black  community. 

He  is  considered  the  first  African-American  journalist 
to  w  ork  at  a  major  Southern  newspaper. 

A  Clifton,  Tenn.,  native,  Churchwell  served  four  years  and  earned  the  rank  of 
staff  sergeant  in  the  1310th  Engineers  Regiment,  Company  C,  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II  in  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters.  He  later  attended  and 
graduated  from  Fisk  University.  Once  hired  by  the  Banner,  he  reportedly  faced 
hostility’  not  only  from  some  fellow  newsroom  staffers,  but  also  from  fellow- 
blacks  w  ho  looked  unfavorably  on  his  decision  to  w  ork  there. 

Churchwell,  however,  did  not  immediately  have  a  workspace  in  the  newsroom. 
Because  of  his  race,  at  first  he  had  to  write  his  stories  at  home,  after  which  he 
would  personally  deliver  them  to  the  newspaper  and  submit  them  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  It  wasn’t  until  four  years  later,  around  the  time  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  historic  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  decision,  that 
Churchwell  was  given  a  desk.  He  was  later  named  the  Banners  education  writer, 
and  covered  that  beat  for  more  than  20  years.  He  retired  in  1981. 


II 
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JOURNAL  REGISTER  COMPANY 
HAS  SOLD 


TIElERKlD 


THE  BRISTOL  (CT)  PRESS  WBIUHIBniRIWII  | 

(8,300  daily  circulation)  ~  ^1; 

!  'I  nil  ___ 

DRLSTOI  . 

THE  NEW  BRITAIN  (CT)  HERALD  -  PRESS 


(9,600  daily  circulation) 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD  PRESS 

(20,100  weekly  circulation) 
and  three  weeklies 


TO 

CENTRAL  CONNECTICUT  COMMUNICATIONS 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Journal  Register  Company 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe,NM  t:  505.X2().2700  f:  505.820.2900 
wvvvv.dirksvanessen.com 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Enough  reporters  left  to  do  the  job? 

Willi  IT  HOME  IS  jysr 

mmm  Mil 

Latest  reports  on  soldier  suicides,  military  abuses  and  long-term 
care  issues  suggest  need  for  years  of  watchdog  coverage  to  come 


For  almost  six  years  in  this  space  (and  online),  I 
have  covered  the  disturbing  military  suicides  and 
accidental  deaths  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  starting  well 
before  most  in  the  media  appeared  to  notice.  Many  of 
the  sources  for  the  columns,  however,  were  local  news¬ 
papers,  which  often  embrace  the  difficult  task  of  looking  behind 
those  vague  Pentagon  announcements  of  deaths  in  “noncombat” 
situations  with  “an  investigation”  promised. 

In  a  wild  coincidence,  two  of  the  cases  that  most  haunted  me, 
involving  an  Army  medic  named  Roselle  Hoffinaster  and  an  Army 
sergeant,  Ryan  Maseth,  received  updates  j  news.  It  showed  that  she  shot  herself  in 
on  the  same  day  in  late  January.  Then,  in  j  the  head  while  alone  in  her  room. 
February,  the  Pentagon  revealed  that  at  j  Just  hours  before  she  killed  herself, 
least  24  soldiers  had  committed  suicide  |  Hoffmaster  had  been  berated  by  a  senior 


in  January  —  far  more  than  the  combat 
deaths  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  that 
month.  And  a  reporter  I  have  hailed  here 
several  times  emerged  with  his  latest 
probe  of  the  same  general  issue. 

In  the  first  case,  the  Army’s  investiga¬ 
tion  of  Capt.  Roselle  M.  Hoffinaster,  who 
died  on  Se^t.  20,  2007,  at  the  age  of  32, 
was  finaHjTTeleased.  Hoffinaster  was  a 
surgeon  commissioned  into  the  Medical 
Corps  in  2004.  She  volunteered  to  serve 
in  Iraq  because,  while  happily  married, 
she  had  no  children  and  thought  she 
should  take  the  place  of  someone  who 
did  have  kids.  She  appeared  to  be  widely 
liked,  admired,  even  treasured. 

In  December,  her 

husband  notified  Greg  Mitc 

me  privately  that  he  appears  e 

had  just  received  the  WWW.editorandpi 

results  of  the  official  pressingissues.  I 

probe  and  that  her  gmitchell@editor 

death  had  been  ruled  a 
suicide.  A  month  later,  a  daily  in 
Massachusetts,  The  Republican  (she  had 
attended  Smith  College  nearby),  received 
the  report  and  posted  a  recap.  Once 
again,  a  local  paper  was  the  bearer  of  sad 


“Preventable  suicides. 
Avoidable  drug  over¬ 
doses.  Murders  that 
never  should  have 
happened.”  And  sadly, 
much,  much  more. 


1^1  Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
appears  eveiy  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com 


I  officer,  the  report  discloses.  She  later 
I  told  another  officer  that  she  “couldn’t 
i  do  it  anymore”  and  w  anted  to  quit  the 
I  military.  Hoffinaster  was  found  dead 
I  on  her  cot  by  one  of  her  roommates, 

I  whose  M9  Beretta  pistol  Hoffinaster 
used.  One  officer  told 
ell’s  column  investigators  that 

eiy  week  at  Hoffinaster  was 

blisher.com/  “swamped  from  the  day 

-mail  him  at  she  arrived  at  the  unit” 

indpublisher.com.  and  “had  about  four  or 
five  months  of  catching 
j  up  to  do  with  a  new  Army  program  that 
j  she  was  completely  unfamiliar  with.” 

Because  Hoffinaster  was  a  last-minute 
replacement  for  another  surgeon  who 
left  the  unit,  she  was  not  able  to  attend 


a  readiness  training  center  in  Louisiana, 
the  officer  said,  or  get  acclimated  to  her 
new  unit.  The  officer  told  investigators 
he  felt  the  Army  did  Hoff’master  a 
disservice  and  called  the  situation  “a 
‘perfect  storm’  to  create  tension  and 
anxiety.” 

Also  on  Jan.  22,  an  Army  investigation 
called  the  electrocution  death  of  Ryan 
Maseth,  a  Green  Beret,  in  Iraq  a 
“negligent  homicide”  caused  by  military 
contractor  KBR  Inc.  and  two  of  its 
supervisors.  It  said  the  cause  of  death 
for  Maseth,  24,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  been 
changed  from  accidental  to  negligent 
homicide  because  the  contractor  failed 
to  ensure  that  “qualified  electricians  and 
plumbers”  worked  on  the  barracks  where 
Maseth  died. 

Maseth  had  died  of  cardiac  arrest  on 
Jan.  2,  2008,  electrocuted  while  taking  a 
shower  in  his  barracks  in  Baghdad.  The 
Army  at  first  falsely  claimed  he  had  done 
it  to  himself,  using  a  hair  diy  er  in  the 
shower.  I  have  wTitten  several  columns 
about  the  heroic  quest  for  justice  by 
Ryan’s  mother,  Cheiy  l  Harris,  which 
sparked  media.  Pentagon  and  congres¬ 
sional  probes  revealing  over  a  dozen  other 
electrocutions  —  and  military'  action  in 
Iraq  to  help  prevent  more  such  cases. 

Then,  in  Febniary,  Mark  Benjamin  — 
w'ho  five  years  ago  penned  several 

groundbreaking  pieces  on 
licides.  ill  treatment  of  soldiers 

P  Qy0j«  UPI,  and  many  others 

*  since  then  for  Salon.com 

s  that  —  came  out  with  a 

gripping  multi-part  series 
J  J!  suicides,  other  deaths, 

11  aauiy,  abu.ses  involring 

ore.  GIs  at  Fort  Carson  in 

Colorado. 

The  Salon  series  opened;  “Preventable 
suicides.  Avoidable  drug  overdoses.  Mur¬ 
ders  that  never  should  have  happened.” 
Benjamin  raised  this  question,  food  for 
thought  for  all  newspaper  reporters  and 
editors  in  the  years  ahead;  “President 
Obama  says  he  wants  to  bring  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  home  from  Iraq. 
How  will  the  government  respond  when 
they  need  help  the  most?” 

There’s  too  much  to  summarize  here, 
so  check  it  out  at;  http;//www.salon.COm/ 
news/special/coming_home/2009/02/09/ 
coming_home_intro/  h 

Greg  Mitchell  u  editor  q/’E&P.  His  new 
book  is  Why  Obama  Won;  The  Making 
of  a  President  2008. 
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EDITORIAL 

SQf-INDyCED  Min 

The  recent  spate  of  newspaper-company  bankruptcies  reflects 
self-inflicted  wounds,  not  fundamental  problems. 


Tucked  way  down  on  the  list 
of  affiliated  debtor  companies 
in  Journal  Register  Co.’s 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy 
petition  is  an  entity  that  would  likely  be 
recognized  only  by  gray-haired  veterans 
of  the  newspaper  industr)  :  St.  Louis 
Sun  Publishing  Co. 

The  St.  Louis  Sun  was  a  ludicrously 
underfinanced,  understaffed  and 
underperforming  tabloid  that  briefly 
took  on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and 
might  well  have  been  considered  ahead 
of  its  time  if  only  it  hadn’t,  in  the  words 
of  a  rival  editor,  proven 
that  tabloids  can  be  just 
as  boring  as  broadsheets. 

The  Sun  was  a  tvpically 
ADD-addled  brainchild 
of  Ralph  Ingersoll  II, 
one  of  a  generation  of 
whiz-kid  publishers  who 
soared  like  comets  in  the 
early  1980s  and  flamed 
out  when  they  re-entered  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Ingersoll  was  a  fan  of  Michael 
Milken,  and  assiduously  followed  the 
soon-to-be-disgraced  securities  fraud¬ 
ster’s  philosophy  by  floating  junk  bonds 
to  amass  an  empire  of  papers  for  which 
he  typically  paid  way  too  much. 

It’s  instructive  to  remember  that 
Journal  Register  emerged  from  the 
vvTeckage  of  Ingersoll  Publications, 
which  in  1990  collapsed  under  the 
weight  of  all  that  junk  debt.  That  ended 
a  decade  of  booms  and  busts  in  which 
some  of  the  mo.st  storied  newspapers  in 
the  land  went  belly-up.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  like  the  panic  that  hiis  seized 
much  of  the  newspaper  industry  now. 

The  bankruptcy  filings  of  Journal 
Register,  Tribune  Co.,  Philadelphia 


Tribune  isn’t  in 
bankruptcy  court 
due  to  “secular” 
forces.  It’s  there 
because  it  larded 
on  too  niucb  debt. 


Newspapers  LLC,  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  along  with  the  demise  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver,  are 
being  seen  as  signs  of  the  Apocalypse. 

But  the  newspaper  industry'  needs  to 
get  a  grip.  One  factor  unites  all  these 
mendicants  —  crushing  debt,  taken  on 
for  ventures  that  now  appear  as  ill- 
considered  as  doubling-down  on  sub¬ 
prime  mortgage  securitization. 

Tribune,  for  example,  isn’t  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  because  the  “secular”  pressures  of 
the  Internet  have  destroyed  newspapers. 
It’s  reorganizing  because  it  larded  $8 

billion  in  debt  on  top  of 
$5  billion  of  e.xisting 
lOUs,  all  to  accomplish 
a  going-private  deal 
that  never  really  had  to 
happen  in  the  first  place. 

These  are  owners  with 
self-inflicted  wounds. 
The  vast  majority  of  the 
newspapers  they  publish 
are  actually  healthy.  Even  Journal 
Register  is  turning  an  operating  profit, 
when  its  debt  and  huge  non-cash 
impairment  charges  are  set  aside. 

Of  course  newspapers  face  fundamen¬ 
tal  challenges  from  ever-multiplying 
Web  competitors  as  they  make  an  uncer¬ 
tain  transition  to  digital  publishing.  As 
EijSP  reports  this  month,  many  argue  the 
newspaper  traditional  business  model  is 
broken.  Going  forward,  as  tbe  business- 
types  like  to  say,  newspapers  will  never 
return  to  the  sky-high  margins  they 
enjoyed  in  the  past  couple  of  decades. 
But  it’s  also  clear  now  that  that  era  was 
an  historical  anomaly. 

This  flurry'  of  bankruptcy  filings 
ushers  in  a  new  reality'  —  not  the  end 
of  the  world. 
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SOFTWARE  AS  A  SERVICE 


Shaw  Newspapers  IT  Director  Ben  Shaw,  sitting  at  a  paginator’s 
workstation  with  the  Roxen  Editorial  Portal  opened. 


transformations  (XSLT,  for  creating  a 
new  structure  for  output  in  another 
format,  including  dynamic  Web  pages)  — 
all  while  telecommunications-delivery 
options  and  available  bandwidth  grew. 

The  notion  of  “cloud”  or  “utility” 
computing  soon  followed.  Cloud  com¬ 
puting  basically  amounts  to  IT  services  — 
computer  processing,  software  applica¬ 
tions,  data  storage  —  supplied  over  the 
Internet,  making  hardware  and  software 
products  available  as  services  and  thereby 
minimizing  customers’  need  for  technical 
expertise  and  maintenance. 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


For  all  its  downsizing,  the  newsroom  has  yet  to  see  its 
principal  reporting  and  editing  functions  outsourced.  The 
technology  on  which  it  relies,  however,  may  be  ripe  for 
removal,  as  a  cloud  of  another  sort  forms  over  the  industry. 
Depending  on  systems  deployment,  the  trickle  of  outsourced 
or  consolidated  copyediting  and  pagination  may  swell.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  newspapers  can  relieve  staffers’  workstations  of  client  software 
and  perhaps  even  remove  the  servers  that  support  their  systems. 

Newsrooms  for  decades  have  written  client  software  on  desktop  computers 
and  edited  on  computers,  and  for  about  connected  to  servers.  Along  the  way  came 
half  that  time  most  also  paginated  content  i  the  World  Wide  Web,  thin  clients,  Java, 
electronically.  Their  systems  evolved  from  extensible  markup  language  (XML) 
terminals  accessing  minicomputers  to  and  extensible  stylesheet  language 


Yesterday’s  ASP  . . . 

Bandwidth  and  secure  communication 
were  important  to  managed-hosting 
arrangements,  w'hereby  publishers  could 
remotely  access  vendor-operated  systems. 
Several  vendors  today  olfer  software  as 
a  service  (SaaS)  —  essentially  the  same 
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thing  as  the  first  Application  Service 
Provider  (ASP)  programs.  In  these 
scenarios,  little  or  no  software  is  installed 
at  a  new  spaper,  which  not  only  speeds 
system  conversions  and  upgrades,  but 
also  does  away  with  most  of  a  papers 
troubleshooting  and  maintenance. 

In  2000,  two  of  the  biggest  names  in 
newspaper  systems  offered  ASP  pro¬ 
grams.  After  acquiring  longtime  supplier 
Systems  Integrators  Inc.,  net-lin.x 
Publishing  Solutions  (now'  part  of  Miles 
33)  adopted  the  model,  saving  ASP 
allowed  smaller  publishers  to  avoid  a 
capital  purchase  and  exploit  best-avail¬ 
able  technology  without  support  staff. 

At  about  the  same  time,  Atex  (also 
under  former  owners)  went  the  same 
route,  leasing  access  to  systems  it  would 
host  over  virtual  private  networks  (VPNs) 
for  initial  and  monthly  fees.  The  idea,  an 
Atex  executive  said  at  the  time,  was  to 
allow  customers  to  focus  on  content 
rather  than  coping  with  ever-more- 
comple.x  systems. 

It  seems  a  natural  outcome,  years  after 
vendors  ceased  selling  dedicated  systems 
running  proprietary  software  on  their 
ow'n  industiy-specific  hardware,  along 
with  lucrative  service  contracts.  It  also 
enables  vendors  to  enforce  software¬ 
licensing  agreements  when  newspapers 
change  hands,  while  at  least  one  SaaS 
provider  s  service  agreement  will  not 
“unreasonably"  withhold  permission  to 
transfer  a  license  to  a  new  owner. 

And  w  hen  it  comes  to  changing 
vendors,  says  Digital  Technology  Inter¬ 
national  Marketing  Vice  President  Steve 
Nilan,  “switching  costs  are  very,  very 
low'  in  a  SaaS  environment.”  DTI  charges 
set-up  and  periodic  service  fees  for  what 
will  ordinarily  be  three-year  contracts. 

While  newspapers 
considered  similar 
arrangements  for 
other  departments, 

ASP  never  gained 
traction  in  news¬ 
rooms.  Having  a  pub¬ 
lishing  system  seemed 
no  less  important 
than  owning  a  press. 

ASP  technology  was 
good  enough,  “but 
businesses  weren’t 
willing  to  trust  their 
most-sensitive  data  to  the  ‘cloud,’”  says 
Nilan,  w'ho  besides  involvement  in 
venture  capital  for  tech  start-ups,  was 
a  System  Integrators  executive.  Soon, 
however,  VPNs  no  longer  w  ere  the  only 
route  to  broader  bandwidtii,  and  remote- 


IN  SOME  WAYS.  THE  EMBRACE  OF  CLOUD 
computing  represents  a  “trend  back  to  a 
centralized  system”  that  recalls  early 
proprietary  publishing  systems,  says  Eric 
Wolferman.  “In  a  Citrix  Systems  environment 
users  access  applications  that  reside  on  central 
servers  that  might  be  anywhere. 

“Much  like  the  mainframe  systems  of  the 
past,  workers  use  simple  terminals 
—  referred  to  as  thin  clients  —  to 
access  applications  and  store  data,” 
says  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
Rocky  Mountain  TechLine,  a  monthly 
magazine  launched  eight  months  ago 
for  Colorado's  IT  professionals  by  the 
former  Denver  Newspaper  Agency 
technology  VR  "I  think  you’re  going  to 
see  more  and  more  of  the  Citrix-like 
environment.” 

The  Citrix  route  gives  IT  full  control  of  “what 
applications  are  accessible  on  the  remote  serv¬ 
er.  Users  see  the  same  display  on  the  screen  as 
they  would  if  they  were  using  the  application  on 
their  own  PC,”  says  Wolferman,  who  before 
moving  to  Denver  was  an  executive  at  System 
Integrators  Inc.,  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  and  the  Gannett  Co.  It  is  attractive 
because  it  can  be  accessed  by  inexpensive 
terminal-like  hardware,  and  it  works  fine  for 
certain  staffers  performing  only  certain  tasks. 

access  security  standards  emerged. 

But  Urban  Joner,  business  develop¬ 
ment  v'ice  president  at  Sweden’s  Roxen 
Internet  Software,  sees  the  ASP/SaaS 
revival  as  a  consequence  of  global  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties,  newspapers’  in  particular. 
Nevertheless,  Joner  believes  SaaS  alone  is 
not  a  proven  cost  cutter,  “even  if  everv- 
thing  points  in 
that  direction,”  he 
says.  According  to 
Roxen,  which 
entered  the  pub¬ 
lishing  systems 
business  Web-side 
first,  it  is  a  Web- 
based  approach  to 
cross-media  sys¬ 
tems  that  will 
allow  SaaS  to 
reduce  publishers’ 
initial  and  ongoing  costs. 

SaaS  won’t  bring  “an  overnight  return 
on  investment,”  Nilan  acknow'ledges, 
but  “it  changes  the  way  you  run  your 
business,”  requiring  an  ongoing  budgeted 
amount  instead  of  a  big  up-ffont  e.xpense. 


“It’s  much  easier  to  maintain  applications  that 
live  on  a  single,  central  server,”  he  adds. 

Cloud  computing’s  goal  is  to  reduce  costs, 
WoHerman  notes.  But  operating  the  thinnest  of 
clients  probably  won’t  work  for  journalists,  who 
need  many  programs’  features  and  tools.  For 
strictly  browser-based  applications,  “can  SaaS 
deliver  all  those  kinds  of  tools?”  he  asks.  Doing 
so,  he  adds,  may  create  “a  hefty 
environment”  But  without  terminal¬ 
like  hardware,  prices  for  PCs  or  Macs 
are  added  back  into  system  cost 
“I  think  it  can  work,”  but  publish¬ 
ers  will  be  Igiving  up  control”  of  the 
technology,  he  says.  “But  that’s  not  a 
reason  not  to  do  it”  Publishers  may 
benefit  from  vendors  with  more 
immediate  control  of  their  systems. 

While  acknowledging  that  even  server-side 
computing  becomes  a  low-priced  commodity, 
Wolferman  asks,  “What’s  to  say  the  price  of  that 
technology  isn’t  going  to  go  up  tremendously?” 
When  the  supplier  has  your  system,  after  all,  it 
has  leverage.  The  answer,  he  says,  probably  will 
be  competition  —  something  cloud  computing 
and  SaaS  may  intensify.  Precisely  because  pub¬ 
lishers  would  not  buy  and  possess  systems  — 
remember,  they’re  basically  renting  software 
and  hardware  —  they  could  change  suppliers 
when  the  agreements  expire.  — Jim  Rosenberg 

“Cloud  computing  and  SaaS  can  bring 
stabiliri'  to  the  business  model,”  he  says, 
for  an  industry'  undergoing  “gut-wrench¬ 
ing  changes.” 

...  is  today’s  SaaS 

Remote  hosting’s  second  chance  came 
when  bandwidth  and  security  improve- 
j  ments  combined  w'ith  more-recent 
I  psychological  and  technological  changes. 

!  The  first  w  as  that  trust  issue:  In  its  accel- 
!  erating  move  to  outsourcing,  the  press 
I  was  giving  up  its  presses.  The  other  was  a 
;  manifestation  of  a  Sun  Microsystems 
scientist’s  remark  25  years  ago  that  “the 
network  is  the  computer”  —  since  real¬ 
ized  in  large  part  by  his  company’s  work: 
Java  specifications  and  scripting  language 
j  for  multiplatform  applications. 

Continuing  Web-technolog>'  develop¬ 
ments  w  ould  be  brought  together  as 
I  asynchronous  Javascript  technology  and 
XML  (Ajax)  to  permit  fully  functional 
and  speedy  interaction  between  Web 
pages  and  their  data  and  presentation, 
without  refreshing/reloading  pages 
or  requiring  plug-ins.  Results  include 


TechLine  Editor 
Eric  Wolferman 
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systems  as  Web  sites  able  to  deliver 
browser-based  applications,  thereby  elim¬ 
inating  a  need  to  install  client  software 
on  each  workstation.  With  Web  access, 
reporters  or  editors  can  work  in  a  pub¬ 
lishing  system  at  any  hour  or  location. 

A  secure  site  could  replace  a  dedicated 
connection  to  a  vendors  serv'er,  allowing 
a  paper  to  host  a  system  on  a  Web  serv  er. 
Though  the  server  would  be  at  the  news¬ 
paper,  the  vendor  can  install,  trouble¬ 
shoot  and  maintain  software  remotely. 

Such  a  system  also  could  reside  at  its 
developer  s  site  or  even  on  a  third  party  ’s 
rent-a-server  somewhere  out  in  the 
computing  cloud.  Both  have  potential  for 
back-up  purposes  or  for  a  need  to  quickly 
create  a  system  from  scratch,  so  that  ev'en 
if  a  disaster  takes  out  a  newspaper  s 
premises,  staffers  who  can  access  the  Web 
can  create  content  and  pages. 

“In  a  pinch,  responding  to  a  situation 
like  that,”  says  NewsEngin  President 
George  Landau,  a  “bare-bones”  site  could 
be  deployed  in  two  hours  and  require 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  for  very 
basic  training.  Siting  the  server  at  the 
newspaper,  however,  avoids  possible 
access  interruption  caused  by  other  sites’ 
technical  problems  or  by  severed  cables. 

Managed  hosting  options 

Pointing  to  rising  interest  in  SaaS,  Atex 
Chief  Integration  Officer  Peter  Marsh 
says  “most  of  the  new'  proposals  we’re 
putting  together  are  being  configured 
that  way.”  Among  medium  to  large  cus¬ 
tomers,  he  adds,  most  “want  us  to  quote 
our  system  as  a  managed  service.” 

With  strong  international  demand  and 
a  w'ide  range  of  businesses  focused  on 
cloud  computing  as  a  deolovinent  strate¬ 
gy,  DTI  sees  it  and 
SaaS  becoming 
“the  norm  in  the 
industry,”  and  the 
vendor  is  moving 
toward  a  “turnkey 
solution  in  the 
cloud,”  adds  Nilan. 

Two  of  Spain’s 
free  dailies  rely 
on  the  Milenium 
cross-media  pub¬ 
lishing  solution 
from  Madrid-based 
Protec.  The  latest,  Ahora,  outsources 
to  Protec  for  advertising  and  editorial 
systems,  as  well  as  links  to  a  contract 
printer.  Spain’s  El  Economista  has 
similarly  contracted  with  Protec. 

“It  is  offered  here  as  well,”  Bart  Mariner 
says.  Miami-based  ProtecMedia’s  U.S. 


PICTURE  THIS.  PROOF  THAT 

E 


'  XACTLY  A  YEAR  AGO,  JUST  AS  SYSTEMS 
vendors  made  another  go  at  supplying 
I  front-end  software  as  a  service,  two  other 
companies  separately  serving  newsrooms’  text 
and  image  needs  announced  managed 
hosting  options  for  their  software. 

Tansa  Systems  in  Lakewood  Ranch, 

Fla.,  released  Text  Proofing  System  3 
Workgroup  Edition  —  a  hosted  version 
for  smaller  dailies,  weeklies  and  mag¬ 
azines  unable  to  afford  the  standard 
enterprise  solution.  Tansa  data  centers 
host  the  Internet-accessible  Work¬ 
group  Edition  server.  The  online  ver¬ 
sion  is  for  sites  with  up  to  25  named 
users  of  Adobe  InDesign  or  InCopy, 

Microsoft  Word,  or  QuarkXPress  or  CopyDesk. 

So  far,  all  Workgroup  Edition  clients  are  over¬ 
seas.  Sales  Vice  President  Chris  Grimm  says  it 
“may  be  of  more  interest  to  some  publishers” 
this  year.  System  4  is  about  to  come  out.  with  a 
revised,  streamlined  user  interface.  The  U.S. 
version  uses  the  AP  Stylebook, 


which  manages  photo,  video,  story,  graphics, 
audio,  scanning  and  research  assignments,  and 
can  incorporate  rights  management,  scheduling, 
contact  information  and  more  into  the  process. 
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and  users  may  customize  a 
publication’s  dictionaries. 

Meanwhile,  MerlinOne,  Quincy  Mass.,  offered 
its  picture  desk  and  digital  asset-management 
system  as  a  hosted  service  at  “significant  cost 
savings”  to  publishers  willing  to  outsource 
image  storage  and  management.  The  company 
also  will  host  its  Trax  assignment  and  workflow, 


operations  director  says  customers  may 
install  Milenium  on  site  or  pay  Protec  for 
remote  management.  The  applications 
may  or  may  not  be  Web-based. 

Solely  brow'ser-based  applications  are 
“enough  for  reporters,”  he  says,  but  that’s 
not  good  for  “people 
involved  in  design.” 
So  layout  and 
design  personnel 
can  use  Windows- 
or  Macintosh-based 
client  software, 
connected  to  a 
server  at  the  news¬ 
paper  or  at  Protec. 
“We  tried  first 

_  with  Citrix,” 

Mariner  says, 

noting  that  while  that  the  intermediaiy- 
softw'are  worked  well  for  financial  and 
other  applications,  it  proved  unsuited  to 
graphical  documents  —  the  reason  Protec 
developed  its  communications  protocol 
for  low-speed  lines  to  aid  image  transfer. 

Mariner  refers  to  software  from  Citrix 


MerlinOne 


The  “predictable  costs”  can  relieve  “the 
capital  burden  of  continuous  server  and  storage 
upgrades  [and]  IT  department  workload,”  says 
MerlinOne  CEO  David  Tenenbaum.  MerlinOne's 
secured  data  center  runs  fault-tolerant  systems 
with  generator  backups  and  connections  to  four 
Internet  backbones.  Its  tech¬ 


nology  cuts  the  required 
storage  capacity  by  up  to 
70%  —  savings  that  users  share. 

Four  mid-size  to  large  dailies  have  signed  for 
hosted  services.  Others  are  in  final  discussions, 
says  Business  Manager  Rande  Simpson.  “We 
expect  virtually  all  of  our  newspaper  customers 
to  switch,”  adds  Tenenbaum.  — Jim  Rosenberg 


\  Systems  Inc.,  which  created  what  it  calls 
!  an  “application  delivery  infrastructure,” 
with  cloud-computing  "virtualization  and 
networking  products.”  Among  the  more 
familiar  is  the  GoToMyPC  application, 
j  Between  strictly  local  and  remote 
I  options  lies  what  Mariner  calls  “a  third 
i  possibility”  in  which  a  newspaper  installs 
j  a  system  on  its  premises,  and  Protec 
■  remotely  maintains  the  Oracle  database 
—  the  choice  of  70%  of  Protec  users, 
according  to  Mariner. 

Protec  has  systems  running  from 
Switzerland  to  Chile,  but  has  no  U.S. 
customers  yet.  Early  last  year,  however, 
two  companies  with  editorial  systems 
long  knovv'n  in  the  U.S.  announced 
managed  hosting  options. 

Atex  said  its  Digital  News  and 
!  Advertising  (DNA)  platform  would  have 
I  products  newspapers  can  host  or  Atex 
i  can  manage  as  a  SaaS  solution,  and 
!  which  rely  on  a  common  Oracle  or 
!  Microsoft  SQL  Server  database  as  a 
1  secure  media  portal  repositoiy'. 

!  Marsh  outlines  hosting  options:  a  data 
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center  only,  with  low-level  software  main¬ 
tenance;  adding  to  that  “a  true  managed- 
service  offering”  of  Atex  applications  (e.g., 
creating  new  newsroom  styles,  updating 
rate  cards,  managing  third-part>'  inter¬ 
faces);  and  managing  all  hardware  and 
software  remotely  while  providing  on-site 
help-desk  functions. 

The  newest  DNA  products  are  all  Web- 
based  (Atex  CMS  and  text  mining,  adver¬ 
tising  self-serviee,  new  sroom  remote 
writing/editing),  while  most  others  wall 
need  something  like  Citrix  software  to 
provide  desktop  remote  access,  according 
to  Marsh.  New  DNA  products  building 
on  Atex  content-management  systems 
include  Anthology  asset  management 
and  the  Media  Desktop  dashboard  for 
content  creation,  assignments  and  work- 
flow  management. 

Migrating  from  client  to  cloud 

In  managing  product  migration,  Atex 
seeks  to  keep  “underlying  databases  as 
stable  as  possible,”  Marsh  says,  e.xplaining 
that  it  wants  to  avoid  major  changes  to 
applications  w'hile  allowing  “customers  to 
take  advantage  of  this  model.” 

Those  customers  could  call  up  applica¬ 
tions  from  a  server  at  Atex  or  their  own 
groups’  hub  sites.  The  latter  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  by  companies  that  already  have 
substantial  data-center  investments. 

Atex  saw'  the  success  of  managed  host¬ 
ing  in  2006,  when  it  acquired  Unisys 
Media.  More  than  a  dozen  customers  had 
been  accessing  Unisys’  Milan  data  center 
for  almost  10  years.  Having  gained  much 
insight  from  that  operation,  says  Marsh, 
Atex  planned  worldwide  support  and 
product  migration.  “We  can  offer  a  more 
attractive  pricing  model  this  way,”  he 
adds,  noting  that  publishers’  specialty, 
after  all,  is  not  IT. 

Introduced  last  spring  as  MediaHarbor, 
DTI  Cloud  is  an  enterprisewide  hosted 
platform  for  all  DTI  solutions.  Like 
others,  DTI  promotes  lower  up-front 
and  overall  costs,  faster  implementations 
and  upgrades,  and  elimination  of 
hardware  and  maintenance. 

Also  like  others,  DTI  Cloud  applica¬ 
tions  are  browser-based,  with  “the  same 
user  experience  as  access  from  a  local 
database,”  though  “these  aren’t  simply 
Web  services,”  Nilan  says,  and  a  newspa¬ 
per  may  chose  to  host  them. 

Through  its  Liquid  Media  technolog>', 
DTI  will  integrate  third-party  applica¬ 
tions  and  allow  papers  to  share  informa¬ 
tion  and  creative  assets  through  any 
media,  regardless  of  platform. 

DTI  Cloud  will  manage  all  solutions 
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and  databases  from  one  location  in 
single-tenant,  multi-instance  configura¬ 
tion  that  stores  each  newspaper’s  data 
separately  and  provides  a  copy  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  for  each  installed  database.  Besides 
security,  it  allow's  upgrades  suitably  timed 
for  each  customer  rather  than  what  Nilan 
calls  “monolithic  annual  releases.” 

“Circ  is  first  to  be  served  up,”  Nilan 
says,  followed  by  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  including  DTI  Lightning  CMS 
!  (which  also  may  be  installed  on  premis- 
'  es),  with  “all  applications  unified  under 
a  common  user  interface,”  though  that 
need  not  be  a  browser.  Except  for  site- 
specific  customization  and  integration, 
the  applications  are  identical  to  those 
installed  locally,  he  adds. 

Cloud  customers  must  have  two  high¬ 
speed  Internet  connections.  DTI  con¬ 
tracts  for  hosting  with  Intemap  and 

_ assures  100%  up  time 


—  GEORGE  LANDAU  /NewsEngin 


thanks  to  power-supply,  data,  computing 
and  networking  redundancy.  Further¬ 
more,  Internap’s  secure  facilities’  route- 
optimizing  technologies  avoid  bottlenecks 
and  regional  outages,  says  Nilan. 

Web-based  in  the  Midwest 

DTI  expects  to  announce  Cloud 
customers  soon,  with  the  first  to  go  live  in 
the  spring.  But  two  smaller,  younger 
companies  already  have  Web-based 
systems  supporting  three  U.S.  newspaper 
groups,  although  none  is  supplier-hosted. 

Last  year,  Shaw  Newspapers,  based  in 
Dixon,  Ill.,  and  Cincinnati-based  Brown 
Publishing  Co.  fired  up  Web  serv'ers  that 
deliver  their  newsrooms’  applications. 
NewsEngin  powers  family-owned 
Brown’s  32  Ohio  sites  producing  at  least  a 
dozen  dailies  and  many  weeklies,  TMCs 
and  shoppers.  (It  also  publishes  business 
journals  in  several  states.).  Soon  after,  so 
did  Indiana’s  KPC  Media  Group,  where 
Classified  Advertising  Manager  Larrv’ 
Maas  knew  NewsEngin’s  president  from 
earlier  w  ork  for  Howard  New  spapers. 

NewsEngin  was  founded  in  1996,  w  hen 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  journalist  and 
newsroom  technologv’  manager  George 
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Landau  developed  his  Lotus  Notes-based 
NewsFront  and  related  applications. 

Brown  worked  with  NewsEngin  to 
develop  its  StorvTracker  into  a  complete, 
browser-based,  platform-neutral  system. 
Assignment  information  entered  into 
what  is  now  GPS  forms  a  basis  for  cross¬ 
site  content  planning  and  sharing,  and 
automatically  refreshes  planning  budgets. 

Stories  written  in  GPS’s  full-featured 
word  processor  and  related  elements  can 
be  quickly  brought  together,  with  Web 
and  print  staffs  independently  moving 
elements  through  the  workflow.  GPS 
tracks  and  records  changes  and  allows 
record  locking. 

Browoi  Production  Systems  Adminis¬ 
trator  Andy  Pohl  at  the  time  said  the 
collaboration  produced  “a  system  with 
more  features  and  at  a  better  cost 
than  amthing  else”  and  that  its  “open, 
configurable  nature”  made  for  efficient 
migration  of  all  sites  to  GPS.  XTensions 
and  plug-ins  enable  dvoiamic  content 
exchange  with  QuarkXPress  and  Adobe 
InDesign.  The  drag-and-drop  interface 
facilitates  page  design. 

A  collection-and-distribution  engine 
can  categorize  and  repurpose  information 
of  any  sort  flowing  into  or  generated  by 
newsrooms.  It  accepts  stories  in  any 
format  over  any  standard  transmission 
protocol,  and  delivers  them  in  any  text- 
based  format.  Content  moves  immediate¬ 
ly  to  Web  sites  and  can  be  formatted  for 
Amazon’s  Kindle  and  Apple’s  iPhone. 

Landau  abandoned  Notes  after  con¬ 
cluding  that  Lotus-owoier  IBM  “squan¬ 
dered  what  it  had”  with  the  groupware  — 
but  not  before  The  Boston  Globe  began 
running  his  software  as  reporters’ 
desktop  and  front  end  to  a  CCI  Europe 
system.  He  also  created  WireTracker  (now 
an  Ajax  app)  for  The  New  York  Times  and 
worked  on  special  projects  with  the  AP. 

Since  2000,  Landau  —  who  licensed 
his  source  code  along  with  his  products 
—  moved  to  open-source  development 
using  LAMP  (Linux  OS,  Apache  Web 
server,  MySQL  database,  PHP  program¬ 
ming),  and  soon  began  exploiting  Ajax. 

It  proved  a  fertile  environment,  with 
supporting  technologies  swiftly  .stabiliz¬ 
ing  thanks  to  open  source’s  many  hands 
and  minds.  “We  were  able  to  build  our 
categorization  engine  verv'  quickly  with 
PHP,”  Landau  explains,  because  it  “has 
beautiful  functions  for  manipulating 
arrays”  —  big  matrices  or  data  tables. 

And  Ajax  provides  continual  browser- 
server  communication  independent  of 
the  user,  with  Javascripted  autosave 
checking  for  changes. 
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Starting  from  the  Web  side 

By  the  time  Brown  adopted  GPS, 
another  family-owned  group  already  was 
adopting  another  Web-based  system,  as 
the  first  U.S.  customer  for  15-year-old 
Roxen  Internet  Softwares  Roxen 
Editorial  Portal. 

Based  on  its  widely  used  Web  CMS, 
Roxen  Editorial  Portal  was  developed  by 
2007  with  Metro  International  to  cost 
effectively  create,  store,  publish,  archive 
and  republish  content  in  many  channels, 
according  to  Joner,  a  former  Saxotech 
sales  manager,  prepress  consultant  and 
Seybold  Reports  associate  editor.  The 
system  gives  users  access  to  a  full  produc¬ 
tion  environment,  and  it  is  expected  to 
save  time  and  reduce  costs.  It  offers  a 
real-time  overview  of  the  status  of  all 
pages  in  all  editions,  logs  and  saves  all 
story  versions,  and  includes  previewing, 
feed  imports  via  “intelligent  XML  imple¬ 
mentation,”  planning  and  integration  to 
desktop  design  and  imaging  software. 

Roxen  has  its  own  search  capability 
and  links  to  external  archives.  Like  GPS, 
the  Web-based  Editorial  Portal  requires 
no  configuration  with  server  software,  is 
highly  customizable  and  quickly  imple¬ 
mented.  Its  server  runs  on  most  operat¬ 
ing  systems.  And  like  NewsEngin,  Roxen 
supplies  not  just  support,  but  also  source 
code.  Ro.xen,  too,  charges  a  monthly  fee. 

“We  will  probably  offer  a  managed- 
hosting  solution  in  the  future,”  says  Joner, 
adding  that  Roxen  recognizes  the  need, 
but  “many  issues”  remain  to  be  addressed. 

NewsEngin  offers  to  host  GPS  from  St. 
Louis  and  Phoenix  server  centers.  But  so 
far,  customers  instead  run  their  own  inex¬ 
pensive  LAMP  serv'ers  —  what  Landau 
calls  “real  cheap  insurance.”  NewsEngin 
can  automatically  monitor  and  remotely 
manage/upgrade  those  servers  and 
provide  full  off-site  hack-up  over  the 
Internet.  “If  a  newsroom  server  fails  but 


the  site  keeps  its  Internet  connection,” 
says  Landau,  “everyone  can  continue 
w  orking  from  the  remote  backup  server. 
More  importantly,  if  the  Internet  connec¬ 
tion  drops,  the  paper  can  still  come  out.” 

With  no  need  for  on-site  servers  in 
newsrooms  that  have  redundant  Internet 
connections  (fiber,  cable,  DSL),  however, 
“the  future  of  all  server-based  software 
lies  in  cloud  computing,”  says  Landau. 

NewsEngin  will  demonstrate  a  cloud- 
based  version  of  its  CMS  (GPS  with  news¬ 
room  IM,  NewsRouter  for  categorization, 
WireTracker)  at  the  NAA’s  mediaXchange 
this  month  and  announce  availability  of  a 
system  residing  on  Amazons  EC2 
platform  (with  real-time  backup  to  a 
NewsEngin  center),  deployable  in  as  little 
as  48  hours. 


—  TOM  SHAW/Shaw  Newspapers 


Able  to  automatically  self-configure 
with  a  basic  installation,  Amazon’s 
system  “allows  us  to  fire  up  LAMP  servers 
...  literally  with  just  a  few  clicks  on  a  Web 
page,”  says  Landau,  leaving  NewsEngin 
to  set  up  user  accounts,  enter  desk  and 
section  names  and  configure  Web-pub- 
lishing  options.  In  an  emergency,  it  can 
put  a  system  into  production  in  two 
hours  for  a  “modest”  fee. 

Last  month  NewsEngine  created 
master  “machine  images”  of  the  servers 
fully  configured  with  its  system,  stored 
on  Amazon.  “We  can  create  new,  fully 
operational  production  servers  from  these 
images  in  less  than  10  minutes,”  Landau 
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adds.  He  says  his  company  can  now  fold 
all  costs  for  most  customers  into  a  $25- 
per-user  monthly  fee,  covering  a  secure, 
dedicated  virtual  server  and  underlying 
database  (with  maintenance  and 
upgrades)  and  real-time  replication  of  all 
data  to  servers  at  a  separate  center  that 
can  take  over  if  the  primary  provider 
suffers  a  major  outage.  A  one-time  $25 
fee  covers  each  workstation  using  News- 
Engin’s  InDesign  plug-in. 


As  seen  in  a  press  release 
Shaw  Newspapers  learned  of  Roxen  in 
an  IFRA  Expo  press  release  while  “look¬ 
ing  hard”  for  companies  not  creating 
standard  systems,  IT  Director  Ben 
Shaw'  says  by  telephone  from  the  Bureau 
County  Republican.  Roxen’s  speedy  im¬ 
plementation  at  that  Princeton,  Ill., 
paper  is  typical  and  progressing 
well,  according  to  his  father.  Presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  Thomas  D.  Shaw. 

“It’s  fast  and  furious.  We’re  very 
happy,”  says  the  elder  Shaw.  On  the 
Web  side,  he  adds,  sites  that  already 
transitioned  to  Roxen  CMS  (which 
the  vendor  hosts)  are  being  inte¬ 
grated  with  Roxen  Editorial  Portal. 
Roxen  supplied  an  online  demo 
and  sent  three  staffers  to  Illinois.  Other 
than  free-paper  publisher  Metro,  it  was 
new  to  newspapers,  using  things  like 
word  counts  instead  of  column  inches. 
Yet,  says,  Ben  Shaw',  in  one  week  it  had 
column-inch  measures  ready.  That  speed 
was  “one  of  the  things  that  impressed  us,” 
he  says.  “It  took  us  four  weeks  from  when 
we  signed  the  contract”  to  produce  the 
first  weekly  on  the  new  system. 

The  younger  Shaw  says  he  thought  the 
project  could  transform  the  company  to 
true  multi-channel  publishing  because 
“from  the  very  moment  our  content  is 
created,  it  is  XML  native.”  After  signing 
with  another  vendor  that  w'as  unable  to 
deliver  as  expected,  he  credits  Roxen  with 
having  “been  exceedingly  honest  with  us 
—  almost  to  a  fault.” 

Roxen  Editorial  Portal  ultimately  must 
serve  45  publications  in  two  states, 
including  10  dailies  with  some  zoning, 
served  by  seven  print  sites.  As  long  as 
prepress  system  naming  conventions  are 
observed,  Ben  Shaw  says,  adding  titles  or 
editions  is  “pretty  flawless.” 

The  change  took  the  group  from  seven 
old  systems  with  locally  installed  client 
software  to  two  Shaw-located,  Apple 
Xserve  workgroup  server-based  Roxen 
systems  (for  its  Community  and 
Suburban  groups)  with  browser-accessed 
applications.  As  did  the  groups  to  its  east. 
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SOFTWARE  AS  A  SERVICE 


VEHICLE  FOR  OUTSOURCING  PAGINATION 


NEWSENGIN’S  “PRETTY  CRUDE”  QUARK 
XTensions  are  giving  way  to  “beautiful 
integration  with  InDesign,”  says 
President  George  Landau.  Copy  can  be  dragged 

from  the  GPS  browser  onto  i  rrr - 

InDesign  pages,  and  those  | 
pages  can  be  moved  to  the  GPS 
Web  server  via  http  protocol. 

If  a  publisher  chooses,  this  paua  Bp 
permits  designers  to  work  | 
outside  the  newsroom  without  i  S'**** 
a  VPN  or  special  software.  ^  ^ 

While  Brown  Publishing’s  .  -  I.'  ^ 

set-up  would  make  that  the  >  - 

exception,  that  kind  of  capabil-  ' ‘ 

ity  makes  possible  cen-  _ j '  ^ 

tralized  or  outsourced  I 

design  and  pagination,  i  P3Q0 

It’s  what  attracted 
the  Pagemasters  outsourcing 
subsidiary  of  Australian  Associated  Press  to  the 
Roxen  Editorial  Portal,  with  which  it  produces 
an  Adelaide  weekly’s  pages.  When  the  software 
was  licensed.  Pagemasters  Managing  Director 
Bruce  Davidson  said  it  enabled  the  newspaper's 


staff  “to  see  their  pages  as  they  are  being 
designed,”  and  provides  “comfort  to  editorial 
executives  —  especially  when  production  takes 
place  at  a  geographically  remote  location." 

- - — _ .  While  Shaw  Newspapers 

l)a%  (Edeoratih  -S I  Thomas  Shaw  is  unsure 
S'  I  that  offshoring  pagination 
^  I  would  prove  viable  for  his 
jpjHB"  ^  I  Illinois-based  group,  he  says 
a  I  Roxen’s  Editorial  Portal 
^  '  would  support  centralizing 
I  fhat  function. 

■  ^  Early  this  year, 

Pagemasters  also  began  pro- 
<^acing  in  Sydney  pages  for 
PmS  London’s  Daily  Telegraph  — 

I  using  a  remote  desktop 
13StGrS  application  to  access  the 
Te/egrap/r’s  DTI  PageSpeed 

- - — — ‘  system.  So  native  layout  files 

are  produced  in  full  view  of  and  subject  to 
correction  by  Telegraph  staffers.  A  similar 
arrangement  for  copy  editing  was  undertaken 
with  New  Zealand  titles  using  their  Cybergraphic 
(now  Atex)  systems.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Pagemasters 


Shaw  preferred  its  own  hosting  to  mini-  j 
mize  Internet  connectivity  problems.  | 
“The  actual  Editorial  Portal  could  be  i 
hosted  arnwhere,”  says  the  IT  chief. 

Stories  can  now'  go  to  the  Web  and 
copy  desk  simultaneously,  pro\'iding 
immediacy  and  efficiency,  according 
Crystal  Lake,  111.,  Northu'est  Herald 
Managing  Editor  Jason  Schaumburg. 

Ben  Shaw'  says  the  system  makes  it  easy 
to  access  and  assign  from  incoming  text 
and  image  feeds,  and  can  be  instructed  to 
duplicate  a  selection  to  another  title. 
Built-in  image  processing  will  automati¬ 
cally  re-size,  crop,  and  create  Web 
thumbnails  from  print-ready  photos. 

Shaw,  however,  uses  only  Photoshop. 

Ben  Shaw  says  Editorial  Portal  “creates 
an  entirely  new  level  of  visibility"  for  all 
users,  showing  page  creation  and  status 
in  real  time.  The  text  editor  in  the  inter¬ 
face  is  used  rather  than  Adobe  InCopy, 
but  pages  are  assembled  using  InDesign, 
which  runs  on  the  same  machine  with  the 
Roxen  server.  “Final  PDFs  are  all  created 
from  within  Roxen,"  says  Shaw. 


“Anything  we’ve  wiitten”  is  fully  search¬ 
able  in  Editorial  Portal,  with  a  function  to 
create  read-only  files  that  will  be  used 
“for  at  least  a  year,"  but  could  last  five 
years  without  a  problem,  says  Shaw. 
Eventually  for  print,  “we  may  very  well  go 
with  a  third-party’  archiving  system.” 

As  for  cost,  although  Thomas  Shaw 
acknow  ledges  being  “incentivized”  as  a 
beta  site  that  can  be  shown  to  others,  he 
calls  Editorial  Portal  “a  fairly  customized 
product  at  off-the-shelf  pricing.” 
Customization  included  templating  and 
multi-section  page  importing.  VVTiile 
easily  customizable  because  it  relies  on 
the  latest  Web  standards,  says  Ben  Shaw’, 
right  out  of  the  box,  “most  of  what  it  did 
...  was  what  we  wanted.”  He  further  notes 
that  going  from  seven  systems  to  two 
saved  enough  “to  give  top-of-the-line 
tools  to  even  our  weekly  publications.” 

Overall,  the  system  is  sufficiently  robust 
that  sites  could  still  be  viewed,  but  not 
updated,  if  the  back  end  were  knocked 
out.  And  were  some  front  ends  to  fail,  the 
operation  could  rely  on  load  balancing 


between  the  back  end  (geared  to  process- 
I  ing-intensive  users)  and  one  of  the  front 
ends  (“sheer  brute  force  and  bandwidth,” 
in  Ben  Shaw’s  words). 

i  Found  by  mistake 

\  Most  Brown  sites  ran  Baseview  (Media- 
Span)  software,  including  some  old  file 
I  server-based  systems.  One  had  Quickwire 
Labs  software  and  others  merely  Word 
and  XPress.  Bringing  all  to  the  same  level 
:  “would  have  been  a  huge  upgrade,”  says 
'  Pohl,  who  sought  a  Web-based  front  end. 

He  “found  NewsEngin  by  mistake”  in 
i  the  course  of  a  Google  search,  and  asked 
NewsEngin  CEO  Jim  Mosley  if.  like 
New'sTracker,  Notes-based  StorvTracker 
could  be  converted  to  a  Web-based  app. 
Mosley,  he  recalls,  told  him  it  could,  “but 
;  we  never  had  anyone  to  sponsor  it.” 

I  So  Brow'n  did. 

Pohl’s  team  worked  with  Landau’s, 
providing  “huge  amounts  of  input”  — 
j  evervthing  from  spellchecker  presenta- 
:  tion  to  automation  of  text  insertion  and 
XML  formatting,  to  moving  content 
straight  to  specified  Web-page  locations. 

Conversion  brought  evervone  from  Mac 
OS  9  to  OS  X,  and  from  XPress  4  to  7. 
With  Mac  Minis  and  two-page  handouts, 
Pohl’s  team  trained  all  sites.  Each  was 
running  in  four  days,  with  kinks  ironed 
out  on  the  fifth.  A  firewall  prevents  most 
access  from  outside  the  newsrooms. 

In  the  end,  Pohl  says,  “it  was  substan¬ 
tially  cheaper”  (about  one-fifth  the  cost, 
he  estimates)  than  upgrading  all  sites  to 
their  main  system’s  latest  version. 

I  Using  open-source  software  and  inex¬ 
pensive  hardware,  18  spoke  servers  and 
two  bigger  hub  servers  were  assembled. 
Spokes  replicate  to  the  hubs  and  can 
share  content  through  them.  If  a  spoke 
fails,  Pohl  can  back  up  a  spare  from  the 
hub  in  30  minutes  and  drive  it  to  the  site 
in  an  hour  or  less.  If  a  building  must 
close,  staffers  can  work  at  a  sister  site, 
accessing  applications  on  the  Web  and 
content  from  the  hub  servers. 

That’s  just  what  happened  last  year, 
when  windstorms  and  flooding  —  the  last 
gasps  of  Hurricane  Ike  —  knocked  out 
some  Brown  facilities.  S 
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As  newsrooms  tighten,  content 
sharing  among  newspapers 
is  the  hot  new  trend 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


WHEN  Tulsa  World  Executive  Editor  Joe 
Worley  and  Ed  Kelley,  editor  of  The  Oklahoman, 
met  for  lunch  in  late  October  2008  in  Stillwater, 
there  were,  by  choice,  no  other  editors,  reporters, 
or  —  thank  goodness  —  publishers  around.  The 
newspaper  rivals  chatted  over  salads  at  the  appropriately  named 
Hideaway  Pizza,  a  spot  equidistant  from  both  newsrooms.  As  the 
two  veterans  talked  shop,  they  breached  a  subject  typically  taboo 
among  strong  competitors:  sharing  content.  “It  doesn’t  roll  off  your 
tongue  too  easily,  but  the  more  you  do  it,  the 
easier  it  gets,”  says  Worley,  recalling  that  first 
meeting.  “They  were  going  through  some 
early  retirements  and  terminations,  and  the 
first  thing  [Kelley]  said  was 
r  he  did  not  want  to  go 
through  anything  like 
that  again.” 

j  A  few  weeks  later  in 
I  November,  Worley  was  hit  with 
!  his  own  cuts:  25  people  gone 
from  his  newsroom,  a  16% 
decrease.  That  brought  the 
“sharing”  issue  up  again  — 
but  still  no  action  was  taken. 
Finally,  at  a  meeting  on  Jan.  8 
in  Oklahoma  City,  staffers  from 
both  papers  joined  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  By  then  the  Oklahoman  had 
lost  30  people  in  the  past  year, 
reducing  its  news  staff  to  190. 

After  two  more  meetings,  the 
deal  was  done,  set  to  go  into  effect 
in  late  January.  “Our  business 


Tulsa^orld  ” 
I  Detafc  oil 


IHEpKJ^|pMA> 


editor,  city  editor,  sports  editor  all  share 
our  budgets  with  them,  and  vice  versa 
with  us,”  Worley  says  of  the  current  daily 
routine.  “We  are  editing  the  budgets  and 
keeping  out  anything  w'e  don’t  want  to 
share,  like  enterprise  stories.” 

But  the  situation  in  Oklahoma  is  hardly 
a  special  case.  Numerous  rival  papers, 
some  that  have  battled  for  scoops  for 
generations,  have  forged  such  deals  in 
the  past  year.  From  Florida  to  California, 
shared-content  arrangements  are  emerg¬ 
ing  among  dailies  with  no  common 
ownership  or  JOA  ties,  as  a  w  ay  to  reduce 
staff  cuts  and  save  money. 

“We  think  it  benefits  both  of  us,”  savs 


Robbery  remedies  sC 


Longtime  rivals  The 
Oklahoman  and  the 
Tulsa  World  now 
find  their  writers’ 
bylines  appearing 
daily  in  each 
other's  paper. 
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Mike  Heika,  Dallas  Stars  beat  writer  for  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  on  the  job  in  February  for  a  Stars/N.Y.  Rangers  game. 
His  stories  also  appear  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


Marcus  Brauchli,  executive  editor  of  The 
Washington  Post,  who  in  late  2008  struck 
a  deal  with  northern  competitor  The 
Baltimore  Sun  to  share  certain  stories. 
“We  weighed  the  competitive  issues  and 
concluded  that  it  is  not  damaging,  and 
actually  enhances.”  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
Editor  David  Shribman  and  William 
Marimow,  editor  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  are  the  most  recent  team.  Their 
papers  began  swapping  stories,  with 
each  paper  e-mailing  the  other  its  daily 
budget,  in  late  January’.  “The  only  person 
in  the  United  States  who  reads  both 
papers  is  me,”  says  Shribman.  “The  two 
papers  don’t  really  compete.” 


The  idea  is  even  taking  on  a  regional 
tone  across  state  lines,  with  five  papers 
across  New  York  and  New  Jersey  launch¬ 
ing  a  program,  while  others  in  the 
midwest  are  doing  the  same. 

“We  were  looking  for  a  way  to  enhance 
our  coverage,”  says  Ed  Fay,  director  of 
editorial  administration  for  New’  York’s 
Daily  Neu’s,  which  is  a  member  of  the 
newly  minted  Northeast  Consortium.  The 
group  also  includes  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Neu's,  the  Times  Union  of  Albany,  N.Y., 
and  longtime  New  Jersey  rivals  The  Star- 
Ledger  in  Newark  and  The  Record  of 
Hackensack.  That  partnership  was  tested 
during  a  plane  crash  outside  Buffalo  in 


February,  when  several  outlets  used 
photos  and  content  from  the  Buffalo  News. 

But  is  there  a  decline,  both  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  drive  that  sparks  gcKxl  work,  and 
in  the  reporting,  by  fewer  people  working 
a  certain  beat  or  Lssue?  Some  journalism 
observ’ers  believe  so.  “The  real  loss  is  in 
the  number  of  different  eyes  watching  the 
same  thing,”  says  Keith  Woods,  dean  of 
facultj-  at  The  Pov’nter  In.stitute.  “The 
overall  loss  is  to  the  public.” 

At  a  time  when  newsrooms  are  reeling 
from  some  of  the  most  crippling  ad- 
revenue  losses  and  job  cuts  ever  —  which 
by  one  estimate  has  erased  more  than 
20,000  industry  jobs  in  2008  —  the  era 
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of  shared  content  and  story  trading  is 
definitely  here  —  and  likely  to  stay. 

Signs  of  the  Oklahoman-Tuha  World 
deal  began  appearing  as  soon  as  late 
January  in  both  print  and  online,  with 
bylines  from  each  paper  appearing  atop 
reports  in  the  other.  In  most  cases,  the 
stories  pertain  to  events  in  one  papers 
circulation  area  to  which  the  other  paper 
cannot  send  a  reporter,  but  would  find 
interesting.  Worley  cites  the  sentencing 
of  a  state  auditor  on  corruption  charges 
in  Muskogee,  w  hich  the  Oklahoman 
covered  and  the  World  ended  up  running 
on  a  section  front. 

The  Oklahoman  carried  World  stories 
on  issues  ranging  from  a  convicted  judge 
appealing  his  pension  to  a  college  fee 
hike  being  denied.  “Tulsa  is  a  big  city 
with  a  lot  going  on,  a  lot  of  litigation 
because  it  has  a  federal  court  house,” 
notes  Kelley,  w'ho  stresses  that  not  every¬ 
thing  is  shared:  “It  is  still  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  We  don’t  want  to  rush  into 
this,  and  we  w  ant  the  journalists  involved 
to  feel  as  comfortable  with  it  as  we  can.” 

Kelley  says  that  on  big  breaking  sto¬ 
ries,  some  Washington,  D.C.,  issues  and 
college  football  —  something  of  near¬ 
religious  significance  to  many  Okies  — 
the  papers  remain  competitive  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  using  their  own  staffers:  “We 
will  still  deploy  our  resources  for  those 
stories,  and  be  able  to  do  it  more  so.” 

But  not  everyone  in  the  state  is  happy 
about  the  arrangement.  Along  with  some 
readers  who  Worley  says  sent  numerous 
“e-mails  of  concern,”  local  journalism 
observers  cringed  at  the  thought  of 
shared  content.  “It  is  certainly  not  a  good 
thing,”  says  Joey 


f 


The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News  shared  this  photo  by  staffer  Bill  Wippert  of  the  Feb.  12  plane  crash 
with  the  other  four  news  outlets  in  the  Northeast  Consortium,  as  well  as  the  Associated  Press. 


—  ROBERT  MONG 

Editor,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 


Senat,  a  former  World  reporter  and 
journalism  professor  at  Oklahoma  State 
University.  “It  does  raise  concerns  about 
the  level  of  reporting  going  on  in  this 
state.”  Citing  the  reductions  in  both 
paper’s  statehouse  staffs,  Senat  adds: 
“Instead  of  having  six  sets  of  eyes  on 
state  government,  we  have  three.” 

He  notes  that  when  more  reporters 


are  on  an  issue,  some  can  go  off  in  other 
directions:  “We  need  to  have  reporters 
stray  from  the  pack  and  look  for  different 
things  to  cover.” 

Two  for  Texas 

As  in  Oklahoma,  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  and  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
—  longtime  fierce  competitors  —  are 
limiting  their  news  trading  to  certain 
subjects.  The  two  North  Texas  dailies  are 
trading  some  sports  coverage  along  with 
arts  and  entertainment.  But  hard  news 
and  breaking  news  remain  each  new’s- 
room’s  purview. 

Not  to  mention  the  Dallas  Cow'boys. 

“We  talked  about  this  for  years,  but 
it  never  really  materialized  until  the 
economic  situation  brought  it  up,”  says 
Morning  News  Editor  Robert 
Mong.  “It  is  helpful  to  our  bottom 
line.”  While  the  papers  had 
shared  some  distribution  in  the 
past,  they  never  traded  content. 

The  two  papers,  owned  by 
A.H.  Belo  and  McClatchy,  began 
sharing  Cowboys  photos  in 
November,  but  no  articles  or 
coverage.  In  January  the  two 
announced  their  plans  to  share 
sports  coverage  for  the  first  time, 
and  that  each  paper  would  drop 
some  local  professional  sports  beats. 

Under  the  new  agreement,  the 
Morning  News  covers  the  NHL  Dallas 
Stars  and  NBA  Dallas  Mavericks,  and 
provides  its  coverage  to  the  Star- 
Telegram.  In  exchange,  the  S-T  will  be 
the  beat-writing  source  on  Texas  Rangers 
baseball,  giving  its  stories  to  the  Morning 
News.  “If  you’d  asked  me  a  year  ago  at 


this  time  if  we  would  have  been  doing 
this,  I  would  have  said  ‘No  way!’”  admits 
Star-Telegram  Executive  Editor  Jim  Witt. 
“Now  I  am  happy  to  have  it.”  'While  each 
paper  maintains  its  own  Cowboys 
reporters,  there  are  plans  in  the  works 
for  the  papers  to  share  more  game  pho¬ 
tos  next  year,  perhaps  splitting  up  the 
eight  regular  season  road  games. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  all  the  cover¬ 
age  appearing  in  each  paper  is  clearly 
labeled  as  coming  from  its  rival.  A  Feb.  3 
story  by  Star-Telegram  writer  Jeff  Wilson 
about  Rangers  reliever  Eddie  Guardado 
returning  to  the  team  was  posted  on  the 
Morning  News  Web  site  with  Wilson’s 
byline,  but  a  description  of  him  only  as 
“special  contributor”  to  the  Morning 
News  and  no  mention  of  his  link  to  the 
Fort  Worth  paper. 

In  addition,  the  papers  are  sharing 
local  arts  and  entertainment  stories  as 
well  as  music  and  theater  reviews.  Witt 
says  those  are  considered  “non-competi¬ 
tive”  areas  of  coverage,  and  often  are  only 
covered  by  one  paper  or  the  other  if  they 
are  in  their  home  area:  “We  cover  things 
in  Fort  Worth  that  they  would  not  send 
anyone  to.” 

Mong  admits  there  may  be  some  less¬ 
ening  in  competitive  edge,  but  adds  that 
hard  news  and  breaking  news  remains 
each  paper’s  responsibility:  “What  the 
effect  is,  I  don’t  know.  A  lot  of  papers 
have  to  make  very  difficult  choices  and  I 
am  willing  to  make  this  one.  We  will  be 
very  watchful  of  it.” 

Sharing  the  sunshine 

Another  group  of  fierce  competitors 
making  nice  are  the  three  major  dailies 
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^CALIFORNIA 
Daily  News,  Los  Angeles 
Orange  County  Register, 
Santa  Ana 

^FLORIDA 
The  Miami  Herald 
The  Sun  Sentinel,  Fort 
Lauderdale 

The  Palm  Beach  Post 
The  Stuart  News 
The  Press  Journal,  Vero  Beach 
The  Tribune,  Fort  Pierce 

•  MAINE 
Sun  Journal,  Lewiston 


Bangor  Daily  News 
Portland  Press  Herald 
Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta 
Morning  Sentinel,  Waterville 

ONEW  HAMPSHIRE 
The  Telegraph,  Nashua 
Concord  Monitor 
Valley  News,  Lebanon 
Keene  Sentinel 
Portsmouth  Herald 

^NORTHEAST 

•group 

The  Star-Ledger,  Newark,  N.J. 
The  Record,  Hackensack,  N,J. 


The  Times  Union,  Albany.  N.Y 
Daily  News,  New  York,  N.Y 
The  Buffalo  (N.Y)  News 

•  OHIO 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland 
Akron  Beacon  Journal 
The  Columbus  Dispatch 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Dayton  Daily  News 
The  Repository,  Canton 
The  Vindicator,  Youngstown 
The  Blade,  Toledo 


•  OKLAHOMA 
The  Oklahoman, 

Oklahoma  City 

The  Tulsa  World 

O  PENNSYLVANIA 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Pittsburgh  l^st- Gazette 

•  TEXAS 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 

^  WASHINGTON- 

•  BALTIMORE 
The  Washington  Post 
The  Baltimore  Sun 


in  southeast  Florida:  The  Palm  Beach 
Post,  the  South  Florida  Sun  Sentinel  of 
Fort  Lauderdale  and  The  Miami  Herald. 
Some  veterans  at  those  papers  find  their 
new  arrangement  to  share  breaking  and 
hard  news  stories  a  bit  unusual,  given 
the  long-running  competition.  Editors 
stress  that  columnists,  investigative  and 
enterprise  stories  remain  olf-limits.  Palm 
Beach  Editor  John  Bartosek  describes 
the  parameters  of  the  shared  breaking- 
news  content  as  “things  that  happened 
in  the  past  24  hours  and  things  that 
advance  for  the  next  24  hours.  It  is  all 
done  online.” 

The  efibrt  began  in  September  after 
the  three  editors  —  Bartosek,  Miami 
Herald  Executive  Editor  Anders 
Gyllenhaal,  and  Editor  Earl  Maucker  of 
the  Sun  Sentinel  —  got  together  for 
lunch  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  “We  just  sat 
down  and  talked  about  what  we  could  do 
to  allow'  us  to  continue  to  compete,  but 
also  help  each  other,”  Gyllenhaal  recalls. 
“We  spent  the  whole  lunch  knocking 
ideas  around  and  decided  to  do  some¬ 
thing  simple  and  straightforward, 
trading  routine  news  in  24  hours.” 

Maucker  did  not  respond  to  EEJJFs 
requests  for  comment  for  this  story. 

Those  three  papers  also  share  with  the 
Scripps  Treasure  Coast  dailies  The  Stuart 
News,  The  Press  Journal  of  Vero  Beach 
and  The  Tribune  of  Fort  Pierce.  In  a 
related  move,  the  Herald,  the  Sun 
Sentinel  and  the  Post  created  the  South 
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Florida  New's  Service,  which  utilizes 
journalism  students  at  nearby  Florida 
International  Universitv’  to  w'rite  stories 
that  can  appear  in  all  three  papers. 

Trading  among  the  Florida  dailies  is 
not  entirely  new.  Palm  Beach  and  Miami 
had  shared  stories  on  occasion  in  the 
past,  and  the  Herald  recently  combined 
its  Tallahassee  statehouse  bureau  with 
that  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Yet  for 
some,  watching  these  three  papers  in  the 
same  market  openly  working  together 
is  a  tough  pill  to  swallow. 

“I  was  shocked  because  they  were 
such  bitter  competitors.  We  saw  the  Sun 
Sentinel  as  a  bitter  enemy,”  says  Doug 
Clifton,  former  editor  of  the  Herald  who 
oversaw  its  newsroom  from  1991  to  1999. 
“I  spent  my  whole  career  at  the  Herald 
scheming  against  the  Sun  Sentinel,  and 
the  Po.st  to  a  lesser  e.xtent.  It  is  hard  for 
me  to  get  my  mind  around  it.” 

Yet  it  is  happening.  A  recent  troll 
through  the  three  papers’  Web  sites 
found  examples  of  sharing  ranging  from 
a  Palm  Beach  Post  story  about  gas-price 
gouging  running  in  the  Herald,  to  a  Sun 
Sentinel  story  posted  on  the  Post's  Web 
site  about  local  mayors  eyeing  govern¬ 
ment  stimulus  lunds.  “We  recognize  that 
our  real  competition  is  coming  from 
every  hand-held  device,  every  Web  site,” 


Various  newspaper  groups, 
some  across  several  states, 
are  now  sharing  content. 
Some  offer  just  sports 
and  arts,  while  others  toss 
everything  into  the  mix. 


I  . 


Gyllenhaal  contends.  “We  can  figure  out 
ways  of  supplving  one  another  so  we  can 
be  around  for  years  to  come.” 

Beltway  buoys 

Of  course,  every  sharing  deal  is 
difterent.  Take  the  Washington  Post- 
Baltimore  Sun  arrangement,  forged  last 
fall.  Executive  editor  Brauchli  notes  the 
Sun  already  subscribes  to  tbe  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post  news 
service,  so  it  has  access  to  national  and 
international  news.  In  addition,  the  Sun 
can  use  other  Post  stories  that  are  not 
on  the  LAT-WP  wire,  while  the  Post  can 
take  coverage  of  local  and  regional  news 
from  Baltimore  and  two  Maryiand  coun¬ 
ties  that  sit  between  the  two  major  cities. 

“It  is  just  an  exchange,”  Brauchli 
says.  “It  is  a  prettv’  congenial  situation, 
basically  between  metro  and  sports.”  He 
cites  his  use  of  Baltimore  Orioles  and 
Baltimore  Ravens  stories,  while  the  Sun 
can  take  his  paper’s  coverage  of  D.C.’s 
four  professional  major  league  teams. 

Brauchli  has  also  been  in  talks  with 
other  news  outlets  about  providing  con¬ 
tent,  chief  among  them  Tribune,  the 
Suns  parent  company,  but  declines  to 
elaborate.  “I  am  not  inclined  to  talk  in 
specific  detail,”  he  says  when  asked 
about  those  discussions.  “We  are  always 
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Tulsa  World  Executive  Editor  Joe  Worley,  center,  conducts  the  11  a.m.  budget  meeting.  His  business  editor, 
city  editor  and  sports  editor  all  share  their  budgets  with  The  Oklahoman,  which  does  the  same  in  return. 


interested  in  knowing  what 
might  be  possible.” 

There  are  even  some  sharing 
agreements  that  extend 
statewide,  most  of  which 
include  papers  that  often  are 
not  direct  competitors  but 
want  to  save  money  on  regional 
and  statehouse  coverage.  The 
Ohio  News  Organization 
(ONO)  was  launched  about  a 
year  ago  initially  in  response 
to  concerns  over  Associated 
Press  coverage  and  the  news 
services  proposed  rate  hike. 

But  several  of  the  editors  at  the 
eight  participating  newspapers 
say  the  arrangement  has  taken 
on  a  new  life  as  a  cheap, 
comprehensive  way  to  share 
news  and  cut  costs.  “It  is  not 
really  about  AP  anymore,  it 
is  about  sharing  content  and 
colluding  on  major  projects,” 
says  Susan  Goldberg,  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  Cleveland.  “We  have  exchanged 
about  20,000  stories.” 

The  central  nervous  system  of  the 
ONO  operation  is  an  internal  Web  site 
on  which  each  paper  posts  stories  it  is 
running  or  will  run,  and  others  are 
in\ited  to  take  them  and  use  them  as 
needed.  In  addition  to  the  Plain  Dealer, 
member  papers  include  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal,  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  Dayton 
Daily  News,  The 
Repository  in  Canton, 

The  Vindicator  in 
Youngstown  and  The 
Blade  of  Toledo. 

“The  rule  is,  you 
can’t  use  the  budget  as 
a  tip  sheet  to  then 
chase  your  own  story,” 
says  Goldberg.  “But 
we  have  not  had  a 
problem  with  that 
kind  of  thing.” 

Immediate  benefits 
have  emerged,  she 
claims,  noting  she  can 
get  statehouse  news  Irom  the  Dispatch 
while  that  paper,  and  others,  take 
Cleveland  sports  reports  from  her 
staffers. 

Goldberg  recalls  that  ONO  papers  also 
collaborated  on  three  presidential  polls 
last  fall,  which  cost  a  combined  $40,000. 
The  joint  effort  allowed  each  paper  to 
pay  less  and  tailor  the  poll  to  what  Ohio 
voters  thought  about  issues  close  to 
their  needs.  “It  was  a  better  and  a  more 


comprehensive  poll  than  any  of  us  could 
have  done  independently,”  she  says. 

Before  it  was  'trendy' 

In  Maine,  five  daily  papers  started 
sharing  content  in  2008  in  a  format  that 
has  each  paper  informing  the  others 
about  w'hat  is  available  to  share  and 
electronically  retrievable.  “I  brought  it 
up  as  an  idea  about  10  years  ago,”  says 
Bangor  Daily  News  Editor  Mark 
Woodward.  “We  started  sharing  inter¬ 
mittently  with  Lewiston  [the  Sun- 

Joumal].  But  it 
took  a  number 
of  years  until, 
suddenly,  there 
was  interest  as 
the  financial 
situation 
changed.” 

Like  Ohio, 
most  of  the 
member  papers 
in  Maine  are  not 
close  competi¬ 
tors.  In  addition 
to  Lewiston  and 
Bangor,  the  three  Blethen  dailies  —  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  the  Kennebec 
Journal  in  Augusta,  and  The  Morning 
Sentinel  of  Waterville  —  are  involved.  “It 
lets  us  spend  more  time  on  local  news.  If 
there  is  an  event  happening  elsewhere  in 
the  state,  we  can  let  them  handle  it.” 

But  the  pioneers  in  statewide  content 
sharing  might  he  five  newspapers  in 
New  Hampshire  that  have  traded  stories 
since  at  least  the  mid-’90s,  according 


j  to  Executive  Editor  David  Solomon  of 
I  The  Telegraph  in  Nashua.  He  recalls,  “It 
was  probably  more  cumbersome  in  the 
[pre-e-mail]  ’90s  because  we  had  to  f  ax 
i  budgets  and  have  them  retyped  at  the 
other  end.” 

j  Other  New  Hampshire  papers  in  the 
I  arrangement,  under  separate  owners, 
are  the  Concord  Monitor,  the  Valley 
News  of  Lebanon,  The  Keene  Sentinel 
and  the  Portsmouth  Herald.  Not  a 
1  member  of  that  group  is  the  New 
]  Hampshire  Union  Leader  of  Manchester, 
j  which  circulates  statewide, 
j  Concord  Monitor  Editor  Felice  Belman 
1  says  the  other  papers  did  not  approach 
I  the  Union  Leader  because  it  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  as  a  statewide  publication.  “You 
don’t  want  to  share  with  someone  who 
is  in  the  next  [news]  rack,”  she  declares. 
“If  you  are  sharing  with  a  paper  that  is 
an  hour  away  that  we  don’t  compete 
with,  why  not?” 

Belman  said  the  exchanges  aren’t 
always  a  way  to  avoid  covering  some- 
j  thing.  Sometimes,  she  says,  they  can 
!  provide  a  related  story  that  boosts  her 
paper’s  reporting. 

Gaining  traction  elsewhere 

But  sharing  with  those  nearby  or  in 
I  the  same  state  is  just  the  beginning.  At 
least  two  efforts  are  under  way  to  expand 
the  content-trading  model  across  state 
lines.  The  Northeast  Consortium  has  five 
;  papers  in  New'  York  and  New  Jersey 
!  trading  new's  and  photos.  Martin  Dunn, 

I  editor  in  chief  of  the  Daily  News  in 
I  New  York,  says  of  the  program,  “It  is 
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self-evident  that  newspapers  have  got 
to  look  at  ways  of  combining  their 
resources.”  In  the  midwest,  Plain  Dealer 
editor  Goldberg  met  with  several  other 
editors  from  Milwaukee  and  Pittsburgh  in 
January  to  discuss  expanding  the  Ohio 
group  to  other  cities. 

“We  came  up  with  a  lot  of  good  ideas,” 
says  Editor  David  Shribman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  who  hosted  that 
meeting.  “I  see  it  as  a  real  possibility.”  He 
says  his  paper  has  already  done  some 
sharing  with  Cleveland,  citing  an  Oct.  26 
story  about  Pittsburgh’s  PNC  Bank 
taking  over  Cleveland's  National  City 
Corp.  The  article  was  a  joint  venture  of 
both  papers,  carried  a  double  byline  of 
staffers  from  each  newsroom,  and  ran 
in  both  newspapers. 

Indianapolis  Star  Editor  Dennis 
Ryerson,  who  is  also  in  on  the  potential 
midwest  trading  plan,  says  such  inter¬ 
state  sharing  would  work  well 
for  broader-issue  stories:  “If 
you  look,  for  example,  at  the 
auto  industry  all  over  the  mid¬ 
west,  what  happens  in  Detroit 
affects  all  of  us.  There  are  also 
storm  stories,  health  care  and 
other  issues  we  all  cover.” 

Is  it  worth  it? 

But  is  the  money-saving  ele¬ 
ment  worth  losses  in  some 
newsrooms’  competitive  spirit, 
and  reduction  in  the  number  of 
reporters  on  some  beats? 

Observers  from  academia  and 
journalism  ranks  raise  caution 
about  the  proliferation  of  such 
agreements. 

“Competition  is  an  absolute 
necessity,”  says  Neil  Henry,  interim  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  “I 
recognize  the  economic  necessitx’.  It  is 
newspapers  trying  to  do  the  best  that 
they  can.  But  it  is  doing  more  with  less 
—  and  less.  You  can’t  keep  going  down 
this  road.” 

Doug  Clifton,  who  edited  the  Plain 
Dealer  in  addition  to  the  Miami  Herald, 
agrees.  “It  reduces  the  distinctiveness  of 
each  publication,  even  if  it  is  things  that 
are  readily  available  to  AP  anway,”  he 
says.  “So  many  of  these  things  have 
higher  svinbolic  value  than  they  have 
actual  value.” 

Adds  Woods  of  Pointer:  “We  can  be 
sure  in  the  grand  scheme  of  things  that 
the  ability  of  journalists  to  be  watchdogs 
is  reduced.” 

Dave  Aeikens,  president  of  the  Society 


i  of  Professional  Journalists  and  a  reporter 
I  at  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  also 
laments  the  change  but  says  the  reality  of 
financial  climates  must  not  be  ignored. 
“You  are  going  to  see  more  of  this  as 
things  get  more  diflicult,”  he  says.  “You 
have  to  worry'  more  that  you  can  get  that 
story  than  any  competitive  edge.  If  it  is 
useful  to  news  consumers,  sharing  is 
better  than  not  having  it  at  all.” 

There  is  also  a  feeling  among  some 
editors  that  the  internal  battle  for  scoops 
and  independent  reporting  of  a  story  is 
not  as  important  to  readers.  Says  Belman 
in  Concord,  “I  don’t  know  if  readers  pay 
as  much  attention  to  bylines  as  we  do.” 

According  to  Dave  Zeeck,  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  current  publish¬ 
er  of  The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 

Wash.,  the  w  hole  newspaper  competition 
has  changed  with  the  increase  in  other 
online  and  mobile  media  new's  outlets. 


“Most  papers  are  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  real  competitors  are  other 
news  providers  —  and  time,”  says  Zeeck, 
who  often  shares  with  the  nearby  Seattle 
Times.  “Why  not  share  coverage  so 
everv'one  doesn’t  have  to  be  eveiywhere?” 

One  who  would  disagree  with  that  line 
cf  thinking  is  Bernie  Lunzer,  president  of 
The  Newspaper  Guild.  He  says  his  union 
is  careftilly  watching  the  proliferation  of 
sharing.  “The  goal  is  to  have  fewer 
staffers  and  save  the  employer  money,” 
he  notes.  “We  are  tiying  not  to  have  a 
knee-jerk  reaction.  But  it  means  less 
emplov'ment.” 

Never  saij  never 

The  content-sharing  approach  has  not 
spread  to  all  competitive  markets  just 
yet,  especially  some  of  the  fiercest  rivals 
in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  even 


j  Tampa/St.  Pete.  Janet  Coats,  editor  of 
;  The  Tampa  Tribune,  says  of  any  possible 
;  sharing  w'ith  the  cross-bay  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  “It  would  be  very  difficult  given 
that  the  newspapers  have  been  so 
1  competitive  and  so  fierce.  It  is  a  great 
i  newspaper  war.” 

I  Coats  points  to  the  Times'  push  into 
j  Tampa  in  the  past  decade,  including 
I  what  she  describes  as  its  aggressive 
i  purchasing  of  the  naming  rights  for 
I  Tampa’s  hockey  venue,  now  named  the 
I  St.  Pete  Times  Forum.  Still,  she  adds,  in 
i  the  environment  we  are  in,  if  anyone  says 
I  ‘we  will  not  do  X,’  they  are  probably  not 
:  able  to  stick  to  that.” 

Carolina  Garcia,  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  also  offers  little 
hope  that  she  would  get  into  a  content¬ 
trading  deal  with  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
i  even  though  her  paper  last  year  began 
i  trading  baseball  coverage  with  the 
further-south  Orange  County  Register. 


The  Daily  News  trades  its  Los  Angeles 
Dodgers  stories  with  the  Register  in 
exchange  for  its  coverage  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Angels  of  Anaheim. 

“It  is  conceivable,  but  I  haven’t 
approached  them,”  Garcia  says  of  a 
potential  L.A.  Time.s-Daily  Neu's  deal. 
“But  maybe  it  is  time  we  do  it.”  Times 
Editor  Russ  Stanton  did  not  respond  to 
requests  for  comment. 

Some  newspaper  wars,  however,  may 
be  beyond  any  sharing  truce.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Tribune.  Asked  if  he  would  ever 
share  with  the  rival  Tribune,  Sun-Times 
Editor  Michael  Cooke  declares,  “I  would 
sooner  wear  a  white-paper  gown  and 
set  fire  to  it.”  a 
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Editors  at  The  Oklahoman,  from  left,  Kimberly  Burk,  Michael  Shannon,  Editor  Ed  Kelley,  Robby  Trammell 
and  Michael  Baker  gather  to  talk  after  the  morning  news  meeting  on  Feb.  13. 
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PROPHET 

MOTIVES 

As  more  conclude  the  newspaper  business  model  is  broken, 
new  and  untested  ownership  ideas  proliferate 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Newspaper  ownership  used  to  be  a  prettv  simple 
thing.  You  set  up  shop  with  a  press,  churned  out 
papers,  charged  what  the  market  would  bear  for  ads 
and  circulation,  paid  the  bills  and  banked  the  rest.  In 
time  you  turned  the  business  over  to  your  kids,  who 
ran  it  until  it  was  time  to  turn  it  over  to  their  kids. 

Even  when  family  ownership  gave  way  to  publicly  traded  corpora¬ 
tions  of  dozens  of  properties,  with  shareholders  and  Wall  Street  ana¬ 
lysts  peering  over  their  shoulders,  newspapers  still  followed  that 
straightforward  business  model.  If  anything,  owning  a  newspaper 


got  even  simpler  as  the  vast  majority 
became  the  only  paper  in  their  market. 
About  the  only  thing  that  changed  was 
that  profit  margins  grew  much  bigger. 

But  now  the  newspaper  ownership 
model  seems  to  be  weakening  —  if  it’s 
not  already  broken,  as  a  growing  chorus 
of  voices  claims.  Margins  have  eroded, 
and  the  cash  flows  that  once  greased 
ever-larger  growth  in  properties  and 
profits  are  sputtering.  Shrinking  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  are  steering  away  from 
print  and  paying  little  for  newspapers’ 
digital  oflerings. 
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Wall  Streets  romance  with  newspapers 
has  become  an  operatic  tale  of  a  spurned 
lover  bent  on  revenge,  with  The  Street 
sending  the  lucky  stocks  down  by  70% 
or  more  —  and  exiling  the  truly  unloved 
ones  to  penny-stock  markets.  Many 
chains  are  writing  down  the  value  of 
their  “mastheads”  —  the  very  newspapers 
that  were  once  the  engine  of  those 
fabulous  margins  —  by  a  billion  dollars 
at  a  clip. 

The  publishers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  went 
bankrupt,  as  did  Journal  Register  Co. 
and  Philadelphia  Newspapers 
LLC.  An  industry  once  confident 
in  its  direction  is  suddenly  at 
sea  —  and  not  at  all  sure  if  this 
economic  dowmturn,  the  worst 
publishers  have  ever  personally 
experienced,  is  just  an  unusually 
bad  business  cycle  or  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

Into  this  turmoil  has  come 
a  cacophony  of  advice  from 
industry  in-  and  outsiders,  each 
like  an  Old  Testament  prophet 
preaching  the  destruction  of 
the  traditional  owmership  model 
—  and  urging  a  transformation 
to  something  new. 

Consider  all  the  alternative 
owmership  ideas  that  have 
emerged  just  in  the  past  few 
months: 

•  Federal  or  state  government 
should  bail  out  newspapers  with 
direct  or  indirect  subsidies. 

•  Newspapers  should  become 
nonprofits,  like  a  charity,  or  non¬ 
profits  with  endowments,  like 
universities.  Or,  foundations 
should  adopt  newspapers. 

•  Newspapers  should  forget 
about  being  papers,  dump  their 
printing  presses  and  go  com¬ 
pletely  online  —  like  MinnPost 
or  Voice  of  San  Diego. 

•  Newspapers  should  be 
exempt  from  antitrust  rules,  like 
Major  League  Baseball. 

Writing  on  Slates  Web  site,  Stephen 
Bates  even  suggests  newspapers  declare 
themselves  a  religion.  The  tax  advantages 
are  wonderful,  and  the  priest-penitent 
privilege  is  a  stronger  legal  protection 
than  the  reporter-source  privilege,  he 
notes.  Bates,  who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Nevada  Las  Vegas  School 
of  Journalism,  is  kidding  —  isn’t  he? 

If  no  idea  seems  out  of  bounds,  it’s 
because  newspapers  are  changing 
business  practices  in  ways  once  unimag¬ 


inable:  cutting  out  home  delivery  most 
days  of  the  week,  for  instance,  as  the 
Detroit  dailies  began  this  month.  Or 
not  publishing  at  all  on  one  or  even  two 
days  a  w  eek,  as  dozens  of  “dailies”  are 
now  doing. 

It’s  all  a  bit  much  for  some  publishers. 

“It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  some 
of  the  wild  thoughts  and  assertions  that 
come  from  those  who  work  with  us  and 
those  in  our  industrv,”  says  MediaNews 
Group  CEO  William  Dean  Singleton. 
“Somehow,  those  who  write  and  edit  the 
news  are  just  so  ...”  he  pauses,  searching 


for  the  right  word,  “so  ...  divorced  from 
the  reality  of  the  business.” 

It’s  as  if  the  recession  has  unhinged 
some  industry  thinkers,  agrees  Mike 
Reed,  CEO  of  GateHouse  Media  Inc. 
“Everybody  right  now'  is  operating  in  a 
panic  state  because  of  how  severe  the 
economic  dovv'nturn  is  —  and  that’s 
causing  a  lot  of  w  hat  I  think  is  irrational 
discussion  to  take  place,”  he  says.  “None 
of  us  have  lived  through  a  time  like  this 
before,  and  so  people  are  thinking  the 
world  is  crumbling.  And  they’re  making 


decisions  that  may  not  be  in  their  long¬ 
term  interests  when  the  economy  does 
come  back.” 

The  L3C  alternative 

GateHouse  is  both  a  perfect  example 
of  why  some  industry  observers  are 
clamoring  for  new  ownership  models  — 
and  Ground  Zero  for  one  particular 
alternative. 

In  the  view  of  many  —  though  not, 
to  be  sure,  Reed  and  other  GateHouse 
executives  —  the  chain  took  on  too 
much  debt  to  grow  too  quickly,  at  just 
the  vvTong  point  in  the  economic  cycle. 
Despite  a  portfolio  of  smaller,  dominant 
community  papers  that  are  the  industry  ’s 
most  reliable  money-makers,  GateHouse 
stock  bas  been  severely  devalued  and 
some  of  its  newspapers  are  among  those 
no  longer  publishing  on  Mondays  or 
Tuesdays. 

GateHouse  is  also  the  owner  (since 
2007)  of  the  Journal  Star  in  Peoria, 

111.  The  paper  had  been  operated  as 
an  ESOP  (employee  stock  option  plan) 
until  1996,  and  the  Peoria  Newspaper 
Guild  and  its  community  supporters 
were  never  particularly  enthusiastic 

about  being  owned 
by  an  out-of-state 
chain.  From  the 
moment  GateHouse’s 
fortunes  began  to 
falter,  the  Guild  has 
been  openly  casting 
about  to  find 
another  owner. 

GateHouse  CEO 
Reed  says  flatly 
the  Journal  Star  is 
not  for  sale.  But  that 
hasn’t  stopped  the 
Peoria  Guild  from 
working  on  a  plan 
to  buy  the  paper 
and  operate  it  with 
an  ownership  model 
that  may  have  the 
most  buzz  of  any  of 
the  alternatives  being  bandied  about 
these  days. 

It’s  called  Low-Profit  Limited  Liability 
Company,  or  iJiC,  a  corporation  that 
qualifies  as  a  charity  under  IRS  rules 
but  runs  as  a  for-profit  business. 

“An  L3C  is  a  for-profit  business  that 
can  take  investments  from  foundations 
and  charities  instead  of  just  grants 
because  it’s  recognized  as  having  a  ‘social 
benefit,’”  says  Jennifer  Tovvery,  the  Peoria 
Newspaper  Guild’s  president  and  the 
Journal  Star's  Neighbors  editor.  The 


ESaiTHE  JOURNAL  STAR 


Peoria,  III.,  Newspaper  Guild  President  Jennifer  Towery,  left,  leads  a  meeting  to 
discuss  how  the  L3C  model  might  apply  to  The  Journal  Star,  which  Gatehouse 
insists  is  not  for  sale.  The  guild  launched  the  “Save  the  journal  Star”  campaign 
when  former  owners  Copley  Press  Inc.  put  it  on  the  market. 
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social  benefit;  "To  serv'e  readers  and 
fulfill  its  role  in  democracy.” 

The  idea  has  taken  off"  among  the  Guild, 
which  is  lobbying  for  federal  legislation 
—  expected  to  be  introduced  later  tbis 
spring  —  that  would  explicitly  include 
newspapers  among  businesses  that  have 
a  “social  benefit.”  At  the  moment,  the 


IRS  does  not  recognize  newspapers 
as  qualitying  for  that  status. 

Since  last  April,  the  L3C  corporate 
structure  has  been  approved  in  Vermont, 
Michigan  and  Montana,  and  several 
businesses  are  operating  under  that 
structure.  L3C  legislation  is  expected  to 
become  law  in  Illinois,  Wyoming,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Oregon  and  Montana 
in  the  next  few  months. 

“It’s  an  interesting  mix  of  for-profit 
and  nonprofit,”  says  Bernie  Lunzer,  the 
Guild’s  national  president.  “This  is  not  a 
bailout.  This  is  a  tool,  but  you’d  still  have 
to  have  financing  and  succeed  on  your 
own  merits.” 

With  the  market  hammering  away  at 
the  multiples  newspapers  once  fetched 
—  and  with  many  companies  motivated 
to  shed  properties  to  pay  doyvn  crushing 
debt  loads  —  the  Guild  antici¬ 
pates  cheap  papers  will  be 
coming  on  the  market,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  and  sustainable 
ownership  structure.  Around 
the  country,  several  Guild 
locals  have  been  contacting 
possible  investors  for  their 
community’s  paper. 

They  may  find  help  from 
management.  E^P  was  told 
recently  that  at  one  chain,  several 
publishers  are  quietly  lining  up  locals  in 
the  event  their  papers  are  sold,  or  the 
company  gets  broken  up. 

It  represents  a  turnaround  from  the 
union’s  strategy  of  finding  a  rich  savior. 
“Look,  no  one  wants  to  be  Philadelphia 
or  Minneapolis,  and  urge  local  buyers 
to  get  involved,  take  on  too  much  debt, 
and  [so  far]  fail,”  says  Peoria’s  Towery, 
referring  to  the  bankrupt  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Star  Tribune.  “That 
wouldn’t  be  an  improvement.  There  has 


to  be  something  that  is  sustainable  and 
long-term.”  j 

One  hand  helps  the  other  \ 

L3C  proponents  say  the  structure  | 
resolves  that  issue  by  spreading  risk  over  | 
many  nonprofit  organizations,  businesses  [ 
and  community'  groups,  each  with  dilFer-  i 
ent  expectations  of  1 
a  return. 

Robert  Lang,  a  | 
cosmetics  business 
CEO  who  IS 
credited  with 
developing  the 
L3C  concept,  says 
foundations  are  a 
good  place  to  start 
in  finding  newspa¬ 
per  investors  because  they  are  required 
to  pay  out  at  least  5%  of  their  w  ealth 
annually  in  so-called  program-related 
investments  (PRI).  They  can  invest  in 
for-profit  businesses  if  they  have  a  social 
benefit  —  and  it’s  OK  if  the  investment 
makes  the  foundation  money'.  They  just 
have  to  give  it  away  or  make  another 
PRI  within  a  year. 

Foundations  could  make  the  biggest 
investment  in  the  newspaper,  Lang  says, 
but  it  wouldn’t  stop  there.  Every  market 
is  full  of  businesses  that  depend  on  a 
v'iable  local  new'spaper  for  advertising 
and  publicity'  who  could  be  persuaded 
to  invest  in  slices,  or  tranches,  of  the 
structured  finance  w'ith  varying  degrees 
of  risk,  he  says. 

“You’ve  got  auto  dealers,  movie 
theaters,  local  restaurants  —  all  these 


people  should  buy  a  small  bit  of  the 
mezzanine  tranche  in  this  venture,”  Lang 
says,  referring  to  loan  slices  that  pay 
higher  returns  but  are  protected  from 
initial  losses,  if  any. 

Lee  Egerstrom,  w'ho  retired  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  after  30  years  of 
covering  the  agriculture  business,  says 
the  spate  of  possible  investors  is  even 
\vider  —  and  could  include  industry  ven¬ 
dors  of  products  unique  to  newspapers 
such  as  printing  presses,  circulation 
software,  inserting  machines,  new'sprint 


and  newspaper  inks:  “If  a  newspaper 
goes  down,  it’s  not  like  another  company- 
takes  over  buying  from  them  —  they’ve 
lost  a  customer.  Taking  an  equity 
position  to  keep  a  newspaper  alive  could 
be  important  for  these  vendors.” 

Egerstrom  says  newspapers  must 
begin  to  think  like  farmers,  who  have 
always  spread  risk  and  investment 
among  themselves:  “Look  at  grain 
elevators  —  do  you  think  those  things 
would  have  any  other  use?  That’s  w'hy 
they’re  rarely  ow-ned  by  any  one  person. 
It’s  set  up  as  a  cooperative  to  spread  the 
risk  and  the  reward  up  and  dow-n  the 
food  chain.” 

Endoic,  or  endorse? 

If  the  various  ow-nership  alternatives 
being  bandied  about  have  one  thing  in 
common,  it’s  that  they  all  suggest  moving 
away  from  the  media  concentration  of 
the  last  40  or  so  years. 

“The  model  of  the  past  was  to  consoli¬ 
date  everything  into  larger  media  com- 
j  panies  to  achieve  scales  of  economy  and 
I  scope.  And  obviously  over  the  years  it 
I  has  serviced  media  companies  and  their 
I  shareholders  very  well,”  Egerstrom  says, 
j  “But  it’s  not  serving  them  very  well  now.” 

I  In  a  New  York  Times  Op-Ed  piece  that 
[  added  more  fuel  to  the  fiery  debate  over 
i  ow'nership,  two  investment  specialists 
I  who  manage  Yale  University’s  endow¬ 
ment  argued  that  newspapers  should 
adopt  the  university  model. 

“There  is  an  option  that  might  not  only 
save  newspapers  but  also  make  them 
stronger:  Turn  them  into  nonprofit, 

endowed  institutions  —  like 
colleges  and  univ'ersities,” 
David  Swensen  and  Michael 
Schmidt  wrote.  “Endowments 
would  enhance  newspapers’ 
autonomy  while  shielding 
them  from  the  economic 
forces  that  are  now  tearing 
them  down.” 

Newspapers  can’t  escape  the 
financial  pressures  squeezing 
!  their  business  and  their  journalism  as 
j  long  as  they  remain  for-profit  enterprises, 

1  they  argue.  And  that  will  become  even 
truer  as  digital  publishing  replaces  print. 

Swensen  and  Schmidt  are  urging 
newspapers  to  organize  themselves  as 
j  “educational  literary  organizations 
devoted  to  the  ‘promotion  of  social 
I  welfare,’”  which  they  say  would  exempt 
i  them  from  income  ta.xes  and  allow  tax 
j  deductions  for  contributors  to  the  paper, 
i  Endowments  would  free  them  from 
the  pressures  of  Wall  Street  and 


ALTERNATIVE  1:  L3C  LOW-PROFIT  OWNERSHIP 

“This  is  not  a  bailout.  This  is  a 
tool,  but  you’d  still  have  to  have 
financing  and  succeed  on  youi 
own  merits.’’ 

~  BERNIF  LUNZER/Newspaper  Guild  President 


ALTERNATIVE  2:  ENDOWMENT  PLAN 

Endowments  could  shield  news¬ 
papers  “from  the  economic  forces 
now  tearing  them  down,’’  David 
Swensen  (left)  and  Michael  Schmidt 
said  in  a  ‘New  York  Times’  Op-Ed. 
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advertisers  in  a  single  stroke,  they  say. 

This  wouldn’t  be  cheap.  Swensen  and 
Schmidt  figure  that  to  endow  the  Times 
—  with  its  biggest-in-the-industr>- 
newsroom  budget  of  about  $200 
million  —  would  _ 


to  what  advertisers  want,”  Weber  says. 
“But  a  healthy  media  business  will  have 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  different 
advertisers,  and  no  one  advertiser  is  in  a 
position  to  dictate  content. 


require  raising 

an  endowment  ALTERNATIVE  3:  ( 

of  $5  billion.  Newspapers  c« 

And  one  big 

traditional  aspect  dCpIOy  311  il 

of  newspapers  system  to  trac 

would  have  to  -  . .  . 

u  re-use  of  their 

change  if  they  were 

endowed  institu-  —  JOHN  CHAl 

tions,  Swensen  and 

Schmidt  concede  —  they  could  no  longer 
endorse  political  candidates  or  “influence 
legislation.”  No  biggie,  they  argue: 

“While  endowed  newspapers  would  need 
to  refrain  from  endorsing  candidates  for 
public  office,  they  would  still  be  free  to 
participate  forcefully  in  the  debate  over 
issues  of  public  importance.  The  loss 
of  endorsements  seems  minor  in  the 
context  of  the  opinion-heavy  Web.” 

But  Slate  Editor-at-Large  Jack  Shafer 
maintains  that’s  just  the  beginning  of  the 
problems  with  an  endowed  newspaper. 

“Even  if  someone  did  establish  a 
foundation-funded,  nonprofit  newsroom 
as  large  as  the  Times'  or  the  Post's,  I’d 
still  have  misgivings  about  it,”  he  writes. 
“Who  would  appoint  the  directors  of  the 
foundation?  To  whom  w  ould  the  founda¬ 
tion  be  accountable?  To  whom  w  ould  the 
editors  and  reporters  ultimately  report  — 
the  foundation  directors,  or  the  readers?” 

Foundations,  he  adds,  are  notorious 
for  “meddling  with  journalism.” 

Shafer  and  others  also  argue  that  the 
biggest  danger  of  cosseting  newspapers 
from  the  reality  of  the  marketplace  is 
that  they  will  no  longer  know  if  they’re 
truly  serving  readers. 

“The  discipline  of  the  market  is  a 
healthy  thing,”  says  Jonathan  Weber 
from  the  Missoula,  Mont.,  offices  of  New' 
West,  a  media  company  covering  life  and 
business  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  West. 

“It  keeps  you  honest  in  terms  of  creating 
products  people  really  want.  If  people 
don’t  want  them  —  you  won’t  stay  in 
business.  And  journalism  has  been  verj' 
unresponsive  to  the  market,  in  a  way.” 

When  he  was  starting  up  New  West 
in  2005,  Weber  verj'  briefly  considered 
going  the  nonprofit  route.  But  the  idea 
of  spending  so  much  time  cultivating, 
and  then  pleasing,  a  big  donor  quickly 
dissuaded  him. 

“People  say,  well,  if  you’re  dependent 
on  advertising  for  revenue,  you’re  subject 


ALTERNATIVE  3:  GOVERNMENT  ANTITRUST  EXEMPTION 

Newspapers  could  get  36  months 
to  deploy  an  “industry-wide 
system  to  track  and  charge  for 
re-use  of  their  content.” 

—  JOHN  CHACHAS/Managing  Director,  Lazard 


“In  certain  kinds  of  nonprofits,”  he 
adds,  "that’s  not  the  case.” 

MediaNew's’  Singleton  doesn’t  disguise 
his  scorn  for  the  idea  of  nonprofit  news¬ 
papers.  “We  spend  $25  million  a  year 
just  at  The  Denver  Post  to  gather  news,” 
he  says.  “Now  tell  me,  what  nonprofit  is 
going  to  fund  $25  million  a  year  to  find 
the  news?”  Add  to  that  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing,  packaging  and  distributing  the  two 
dailies  in  Denver’s  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  (JOA),  and  the  price  tag  runs  to 
roughly  $300  million.  He  adds,  “Tell  me 
what  nonprofit  is  going  to  ftind  $300 
million  a  year?”  (MediaNews’  JOA 
partner,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.,  folded  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  on  Feb.  27.) 

Cant  play,  without  pay 

The  traditional  newspaper  ownership 
model  is  suffering  the  death  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  cuts  from  cyclical  and  secular  forces. 
But  perhaps  the  deepest  wound  was  self- 
inflicted:  The  industry-w'ide  decision  to 
give  away  its  Web  content.  Newspapers 
now  are  desperately  assessing  tactical 
and  strategic  ways  —  from  imposing 
subscription-based  pay  walls  to  devising 
a  seamless  system  for  micropa>’ments  — 
to  begin  charging  for  online  content. 

One  school  of  thought  thinks  it  has  the 


papers  while  avoiding  a  bailout.  “The  last 
thing  we  need  is  a  government-funded 
National  Public  Newspaper,”  he  writes. 

Instead,  the  antitrust  authorities 
I  should  let  newspapers,  in  effect,  fix 
prices.  They  could  negotiate  among 
themselves  an  agreement  on  how  to  scale 
prices  for  online  content  —  and  then 
;  impose  them  simultaneously. 

I  It’s  not  asking  for  anything  more  than 
I  the  antitrust  exemption  that  Major 
League  Baseball  has  enjoyed  since  1922, 

;  Rutten  argues. 

Lazard  Managing  Director  John 
Chachas,  who  co-heads  the  financial 
advisory’  firm’s  media  practice,  says  an 
;  antitrust  exemption  of  just  36  months 
would  be  enough  to  right  newspapers 
as  they  deployed  an  “industry-wide 
system  to  track  and  charge  for  re-use 
of  their  content.” 

’  Other  antitrust  restrictions  are 
ludicrously  out  of  date  in  this  era  of 
media  overload  and  should  simply  be 
eliminated,  he  argues,  including  the 
restrictions  on  newspaper  ownership  of 
TV  and  radio  stations,  and  prohibitions 
on  newspapers  merging  with  each  other 
■  in  the  same  market. 

I  “Chry  sler  and  GM  are  in  merger 
i  discussions,  but  somehow  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  and  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  must  sign  a  consent 
decree  agreeing  to  not  combine,”  he 
wTote  in  a  Dallas  Morning  News  Op-Ed. 
“Is  it  really  plausible  that  local  car 
dealers  and  merchants  will  suffer  anti¬ 
competitive  pricing  if  two  marginally 
profitable  papers  merge?  Should  w  e  fear 
pricing  leverage  created  by  a  merger  of 
newspapers,  or  the  more  profound 
impact  of  having  no  newspaper?” 

I  Change  has  got  to  come 

\  New'  West’s  Weber  says  a  fundamental 
problem  he  has  with  the  ow'nership  alter- 
'  natives  under  discussion  is  that  “it  takes 
as  its  starting  point 


ALTERNATIVE  4:  FEDERAL  OR  STATE  AID 

Frank  Blethen’s  Seattle  Times  Co. 
asked  Washington  legislators  in 
early  February  to  temporarily  cut 
the  state’s  business  and  occupa¬ 
tion  taxes  on  newspapers  by  40%. 


answer:  Tear  dow’n  antitrust  restrictions 
on  newspapers. 

Los  Angeles  Times  media  columnist 
Tim  Rutten  argues  this  would  square  the 
circle  of  letting  government  aid  news¬ 


that  newspapers 
^  ^  per  se  need  to  be 

saved,  and  if  w  e 
don’t  have  a  New 
York  Times  news¬ 
room  with  1,200 
journalists  —  that 
means  journalism 
as  w  e  know  it  is 
over.”  The  market 
may  be  sav’ing  that,  after  all  these  years, 
newspapers  are  no  longer  the  “first 
answer  to  journalism,”  he  says. 

But  Newspaper  Guild  President 
Lunzer  says  his  union,  for  one,  is  not 
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trying  to  go  back  to  the 
good  old  days  with  its  L3C 
proposal.  “None  of  this 
can  be  an  effort  to  save  the 
current  newspaper  as  it  is. 

We  understand  that,”  he 
says.  The  Guild,  at  bottom, 
is  “agnostic  about  business 
models,”  Lunzer  adds, 
but  wants  to  ensure  that 
w’hatever  model  papers 
adopt,  it  secures  their  future  as  a  news 
and  information  entity. 

GateHouse  Media  CEO  Reed,  too, 
sees  the  business  changing  —  but 
remaining  ver>'  much  a  business. 
“Everybody  can  argue  all  day  long  about 
what  the  profit  margin  should  be  —  and 
I  think  it’s  going  to  be  lower,  that’s  just 
the  reality  —  but  you  still  have  to  run  it 
as  a  business,”  he  says.  “Otherwise  your 
investors,  w  hether  they’re  in  a  founda¬ 
tion  or  not,  are  going  to  run  out  of 
money  or  patience  —  or  both.” 

Fans  of  endowments  need  only  look 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  where 
owmership  by  the  nonprofit  Povmter 
Institute  has  not  protected  it  from  the 
ravages  of  Florida’s  economy,  says 


ALTERNATIVE  5:  LET  THE  MARKETPLACE  RULE 

“The  future  —  if  we  have  one, 
and  I  believe  we  do  —  is  to 
develop  a  business  model  to 
monetize  our  products.” 

—  DEAN  SINGLETON/CEO.  MediaNews 


Jeremy  Halbreich,  the  former  Dallas 
Morning  News  president  and  general 
manager:  “Just  because  you’ve  got  an 
endowment,  it  doesn’t  mean  you’re 
bulletproof.” 

Halbreich  Just  agreed  to  become 
chairman  and  interim  CEO  of  one  of 
the  poster  boys  of  the  distressed  news¬ 
paper  industry,  Sun-Times  Media 
Group.  But  he  says  he  would  be  “ver>' 
troubled”  if  newspapers  sucb  as  tbe 
flagship  Chicago  Sun-Times  got  govern¬ 
ment  assistance.  He’ll  take  his  chances 
on  the  marketplace,  he  tells  E^P.  That 
likely  means  far  lower  margins  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  newspapers 
should  not  be  daunted  by  that, 
Halbreich  contends. 


“People  forget  that  up 
until  about,  what,  25  or  30 
years  ago,  this  was  not  a 
particularly  profitable 
business,”  he  says.  “Publishers 
had  veiy  prestigious  positions 
in  the  community  and  made 
a  nice  living.  But  then  we  had 
that  run  of  20  or  25  years 
when  newspapers  were  very 
profitable,  and  we  got  fat, 
dumb  and  lazy,  and  let  ourselves  believe 
as  business  institutions  that  it  would 
always  be  like  that.” 

The  newspaper  business  model  is 
already  changing  and  needs  to  change 
more  —  but  not  turn  into  a  nonprofit 
operation,  says  MediaNews’  Singleton. 

“There’s  a  lot  of  wasted  energy  think¬ 
ing  of  alternative  models  for  owner¬ 
ship,”  Singleton  says.  “The  future  —  if 
we  have  one,  and  I  believe  we  do  —  is  to 
develop  a  business  model  to  monetize 
our  products,  become  more  efficient  to 
deal  with  the  smaller  revenue  base,  and 
to  still  have  a  profit  motive.”  11 
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Follows  direction. 


Stays  within  budgets. 

Works  well  with  others, 
including  small,  medium  or 
large  publications  looking 
to  optimize  delivery  routes, 
expand  their  footprints,  or 
outsource  their  entire 
distribution  operations . 


Your  readers.  Your  subscribers.  They’re  vital  to  your 
business.  PCF  makes  sure  they  get  their  paper  every  day. 

Efficiently.  Reliably.  Let  uS  handle  delivery  while  you  pursue  the  future. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com. 
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ADVANTAGE 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


Newspapers  Can  Make  Money 
with  a  Digital  Edition 
Using  a  Value-Added  Business  Model 


Over  the  past  decade,  newspapers  across 
the  country  have  struggled  to  embrace  the 
web.  We  have  observed  more  local  content 
shifted  to  the  newspaper  website,  some¬ 
times  at  the  expense  of  the  print  product. 
Web  advertising  requires  specific  initiatives 
and  often  struggles  to  generate  enough 
revenue  to  augment  the  print  publication 
and  maintain  newspapers’  sol¬ 
vency.  A  shift  to  online  content, 
magnified  by  today’s  tough  econ¬ 
omy,  has  presented  newspapers 
with  difficult  decisions  as  they 
revisit  their  business  models. 

Working  with  newspapers 
nationwide.  Advantage  Newspaper 
Consultants  has  found  that 
forward-thinking  newspapers, 
which  continue  to  be  successful 
and  profitable  have  something  in 
common.  They  value  their  core 
product  and  protect  their  local 
content.  They  refuse  to  opt-out  or 
drop  local  content.  The  print  prod¬ 
uct  needs  to  become  more,  not 
less.  Newspapers  realize  that  the 
print  product  needs  to  embrace 
the  online  audience  to  increase  ad 
revenue,  retain,  and  grow  circulation  and 
enhance  editorial  content  in  their  print 
product. 

THE  KEY  IS  A  GOOD 
VALUE-ADDED  PROGRAM 

The  CNHI-owned  Daily  Citizen  in  Dalton, 
Georgia  is  an  example  of  such  a  forward- 
thinking  newspaper.  On  January  1,  2009, 
Publisher  William  Bronson  announced  the 


launch  of  their  first  daily  digital  publication 
using  PageSuite*,  one  of  Advantage 
Newspaper  Consultants’  digital  offerings. 
The  Daily  Citizen  publishes  their  entire  daily 
newspaper  in  an  easy-to-use,  interactive, 
online  format. The  digital  edition  is  available 
for  a  limited  time  to  all  website  visitors  and 
will  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  sam¬ 


ple  the  product.  After  the  sample  period, 
the  digital  edition  will  be  available  to  print 
subscribers  at  no  additional  cost. 

PageSuite*  allows  newspapers  to  create  a 
digital  publication  that  drives  circulation, 
enhances  content,  increases  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  fosters  NIE  initiatives  without 
hurting  the  print  product.  PageSuite*  cre¬ 
ates  a  print-web  partnership  and  promotes 
a  value  added  business  model  that  benefits 


the  three  key  elements  of  a  newspaper. 

•  Advertising  -  PageSuite*  offers  dual 
exposure  to  ROP  and  Classified  advertisers 
through  an  expanded  audience.  The  digital 
edition  drives  traffic  directly  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  website  using  live  URL  links,  video 
ads  and  expanded  graphics. 

•  Circulation  -  PageSuite*  offers  more  to 
the  subscriber  by  providing  a  print 
product  and  digital  edition  for 
one  subscription  price.  Subscribers 
requesting  only  the  digital  edition 
will  eliminate  unnecessary  news¬ 
paper  print  and  delivery  costs. 

•  Editorial  -  PageSuite*  allows 
editors  to  enhance  the  digital  edi¬ 
tion  with  expanded  content, 
video  applications,  information 
archiving  and  more. 

With  the  proper  business  model, 
newspapers  can  not  only  survive, 
but  thrive  by  changing  the  way 
they  think  about  the  web. 
Newspapers  can  expand  the  audi¬ 
ence  they  serve  via  the  web  as 
readership  evolves  over  the  next 
decade  and  for  years  to  come. 

iS^rageSuite^ 

To  learn  how  Advantage  Newspaper 
Consultants  and  PageSuite*  can  help 
you  turn  your  industry’s  greatest  chal¬ 
lenges  into  your  greatest  opportunity, 
please  contact  Tony  Duffer  or  John 
Jones  at  (910)  323-0349  or  visit  us  at 
www.newspaperconsultants.com. 
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How  will  your  newspaper  solve  the  puzzle? 


Advantage  Newspaper  Consultants  has  PRINT  and 
.  ONLINE  Solutions  that  create  RESULTS! 


A  targeted  TV  magazine  sales 
campaign  using  sales  professionals 
to  find  the  hidden  revenue  in  your 
market  in  two  weeks  or  less. 


Ij^rage^uite* 


Create  a  digital  edition  with  value 
added  features  that  enhance 
circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial.  Online  subscriptions, 
adlinks,  e-mail  blasts  and  more. 


Online  advertising  sales  programs 
that  turn  your  web  site  into  a  true 
revenue  center.  Creative  solutions 
and  technical  support  with  100% 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 


/fdids. 

TOINT 


A  dynamic,  inexpensive  way  to 
produce  online  special  sections  or 
editions  with  active  advertiser  links, 
video  and  e-mail  subscriptions. 
More  for  less. 


Add  a  mobile  component  to  your 
display  and  internet  ads.  Seam¬ 
less  integration  with  the  latest 
technology  to  complete  your 
print-online-mobile  marketing. 


ADVANTAGE 

N  E  WSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


910-323-0349  |  www.newspaperconsultants.com  |  info@newspapersconsultants.com 
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Top  5  Reasons  You  Need 
Violet  Chemistry-Free  Plates 


1. THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Chemistry-free  plates  have  helped  com¬ 
mercial  printers  minimize  their  environ¬ 
mental  impact.  Now  newspapers  can  enjoy 
the  same  benefits  with  violet  chemistry- 
free  plates.  These  plates  are  exposed  in  any 
30  to  60  mW  violet  CTP  device.  The  non 
image  area  is  then  removed  with  a  simple 
ph-neutral  wash. 

2.  COMPATIBLE  WITH  EXISTING 
VIOLET  PLATESETTERS 

Approximately  two  thirds  of  newspapers 
have  violet  CTP  platesetters.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  a  combination  of  the  benefits 
of  violet — unbeatable  speed,  unbeatable 
laser  reliability,  low  cost  of  ownership,  and 
excellent  image  quality. 


3.  TOTAL  COST  SAVINGS 

Cleaning  out  the  processor  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  In  fact,  the  chemical  processor  is  no 
longer  needed!  Not  only  are  you  drastically 
reducing  the  labor  costs  associated  with 
processor  cleaning  and  chemistry  dispos¬ 
al — but  your  quality  and  consistency 
improves  as  well.  Chemistry-free  allows  you 
to  take  violet  cost  savings  to  a  new  level. 

4.  IMPROVED  QUALITY  AND  CONSISTENCY 

Now  that  you  have  eliminated  the  process¬ 
ing  variables,  you  get  a  perfect  plate  every 
time  that  meets  or  beats  quality  and  per¬ 
formance  standards.  These  plates  look,  feel, 
and  behave  like  normal  plates.  On  press 
performance  is  equal  to  existing  violet  pho¬ 
topolymer  plates. 


5.  VIOLET  IS  THE  FUTURE  (and  Present) 

Only  violet  technology  has  the  reliability 
requirements  that  are  paramount  for  news¬ 
papers.  Newspapers  are  dependent  on  the 
ability  to  produce  plates  quickly.  And  with 
Agfa's  violet  chemistry  free  plates,  that 
choice  can  also  help  you  improve  quality, 
save  money,  and  be  better  environmental 
citizens.  All  while  using  your  existing  plate¬ 
setters. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sheila 
Nysko,  Business  Development  Manager, 
at  (800)  540-2432  ext.  7042  or  email 
sheila.nysko@)agfa.com. 

AGFA 


Violet  Chem-free  technology  101: 


4  STEPS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 


Agfa's  plates  are  coated 
~  on  high  quality  grained 
and  anodized  aluminium 
The  coating  is  sensitized 
to  Violet  (405nm)  light. 


During  exposure,  the 
violet  diode  hardens  the 
image  area.  The  non  image 
remains  un-exposed.  i 


The  finished  plate  looks, 
feels  and  prlnts>like  a 
normal  plate.  The  plate 
isn't  sensitive  to  light, 
and  can  be  stored  prior  to 
press  if  needed. 


The  exposed  plate  is  gummed 
with  a  Ph-neutral  solution. 
During  this  process  the  soft 
unexposed  non-image 
removed  by  the  gum. 


Sheila  Nysko,  Director  of  Business  Deveiopment  •  Agfa  Graphics  •  978.284.7042 


www.agfa.com 
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Mediabids  is  the  World's  Largest 
Print  Advertising  Marketplace 

Reaching  Advertisers  Your  Sales  Reps  Can’t 

More  than  15,000  advertisers  use  and  socialize  online  use  Mediabids  to  place 
Mediabids  to  buy  ads  in  the  print  editions  of  ads  in  the  print  editions  of  newspapers  and 
newspapers  and  magazines  across  the  US.  magazines  everyday.  These  are  advertisers 
Over  the  last  six  months,  Mediabids  has  who  believe  in  print,  but  don't  want  to  have 
averaged  more  than  1,500  individual  print  to  speak  to  multiple  sales  reps  to  buy  it. 
ad  placements  per  month  in  the  US.  And  in  If  your  publication  is  not  actively  using 

the  midst  of  a  downturn  in  print  advertis-  Mediabids,  now  is  the  time  to  start. There  is 
ing,  Mediabids  grew  by  nearly  400%  no  cost  to  use  Mediabids  and  absolutely  no 
in  2008.  risk.  Register  now  and  start  selling  the  way 

National  and  regional  advertisers  use  advertisers  are  buying. 

Mediabids  because  it  makes  the  process  of 

planning  and  buying  print  easier  and  faster  Find  out  more  at  www.mediabids.com  or 
than  the  conventional  method  of  trying  to  call  (866)  236-2259  to  arrange  for  a 
reach  a  salesperson  by  phone.  People  who  meeting  and  demo  at  MediaXChange 
shop  online,  bank  online,  book  travel  online,  email  info@mediabids.com. 


MediaBids  .com 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Advertising  Marketplace 

Please  visit  us  at; 

www.mediabids.com 


r 

MediaBids 

is  the  world’s 
largest  print 
advertising 
marketplace. 

1 

More  than  15,000  advertisers  use  Mediabids  to 
buy  ads  in  the  print  editions  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  across  the  U.S. 

If  your  publication  is  not  actively  using  Mediabids, 

now  is  the  time  to  start.  There  is  no  cost  to  use 

Mediabids  and  absolutely  no  risk.  Register  now 
and  start  selling  the  way  advertisers  are  buying. 

Find  out  more  at  www.mediabids.com 
or  call  866-236-2259. 

To  arrange  for  a  meeting  and  demo  at  MediaXchange 
email  info@mediabids.com 

Reach  new  advertisen 
who  believe  in  print. 

increase  your  revenue 

L _ 

MediaBidScom 

The  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Advertising  Marketplace 
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EasySert  combines  the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  JetFeeder  FlyStream  integrates  the  repair  function  (Intelligent  Repair  Control) 

hopper,  FlyStream  precollecting  system,  and  UTR  conveyor  sys-  into  the  precollecting  process  to  bring  high  process  security  and 

tern  into  an  inserting  technology  for  small  circulations  and  high  inserting  quality, 
supplement  volumes. 


SMALL  CIRCULATIONS, 

HIGH  INSERT  VOLUMES 

Ferag  has  launched  a  new  member  of  its 
family  of  inserting  solutions.  When  it  comes 
to  efficiency,  this  new  and  very  simple 
inserting  system  achieves  its  full  potential 
in  the  small  circulation/weekly  segment, 
and  also  with  demanding  applications  like 
Sunday  newspapers  and  TMC  packs  in 
North  America,  where  several  supplements 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  along  with  zoning 
down  to  the  smallest  of  carrier  routes. 

EZSert  is  an  inserting  technology  in  the 
copy  stream  that's  distinguished  by  a  one- 
of-a-kind  concept  incorporating  the  UTR 
conveyor,  the  universal  JetFeeder  hopper 
and  the  FlyStream  precollecting  system 
offering  off-line  insert  production  at  net 
speeds  of  up  to  25,000  cph  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  three  components. 

JETFEEDER:  A  HOPPER  FOR 
ALL  PRODUCTS 

The  JetFeeder  hopper  processes  the  widest 
of  product  spectrums.  While  other  process¬ 
ing  lines  have  to  cater  for  the  different  for¬ 
mats  and  product  thicknesses  using  several 
types  of  hopper,  Ferag  operates  right  across 
the  system  with  a  single,  universal  hopper 
model — in  newspaper,  magazine  and  com- 
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mercial  production.  And  as  an  option,  the 
JetFeeder  hopper  can  be  hooked  up  to  the 
JobFeed^  log  feeder  for  semi-automatic 
product  infeed. 

FLYSTREAM  WITH  INTEGRATED 
REPAIR  FUNCTION 

The  second  key  EZSert  component  is  the 
FlyStream  precollecting  system.  FlyStream 
integrates  the  repair  function  into  the 
gathering  process  in  the  form  of  Intelligent 
Repair  Control  (IRC)  to  guarantee  consis¬ 
tent,  high  quality  when  inserting  products 
into  the  newspaper.  Incomplete  packages 
are  returned  to  the  gathering  section  and 
repaired.  At  the  same  time,  the  control  sys¬ 
tem  detects  missing  main  products,  either 
sending  the  collected  inserts  into  a  holding 
loop  or  suppressing  the  in-feed  of  individ¬ 
ual  supplements  in  the  JetFeeder  hopper  so 
they  do  not  reach  the  gathering  process. 
FlyStream  is  the  only  precollecting  system 
on  the  market  to  offer  the  integrated  repair 
function,  which  has  reduced  the  quota  of 
missing  sheets  to  almost  zero  without  the 
need  to  return  products  into  the  process. 

NO  TRANSFERS  DURING 
PRODUCT  TRANSPORT 

EZSert  is  basically  an  off-line  inserting 


process  that  uses  the  JetFeeder  universal 
hopper  for  feeding  both  main  product  and 
inserts.  While  the  FlyStream  precollecting 
system  delivers  the  gathered  inserts  as  a 
collection  to  the  main  product,  the  main 
products  themselves  are  taken  up  by  the 
UTR  conveyor  directly  after  they  are  sin¬ 
gled  in  the  JetFeeder.  From  that  moment 
on,  the  newspapers  are  carried  by  the  UTR 
grippers  through  the  entire  inserting 
process,  until  release  of  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  to  the  Multistack  compensating  stack¬ 
ers.  Transport  of  the  copies  by  the  UTR  con¬ 
veyor  system  is  continuous,  with  no  trans¬ 
fer  points.  That  brings  high  security  and 
stability  to  the  inserting  process  at  net 
speeds  of  25  000  cph. 

EXPANSION  TO  40  HOPPER  STATIONS 

With  such  broad  and  flexible  configuration, 
EZSert  with  its  exceptionally  attractive 
price/performance  ratio  satisfies  the 
demand  for  a  simple,  efficient  and  future- 
proofed  solution  in  the  lower  circulation 
segment. 

ferag... 


I 


wrh  marketing... 


WRH  Marketing  is  an  international  organization  providing  worldwide  solutions  to  the  graphic  arts  industry.  With  over  twenty 
subsidiaries  located  around  the  world.  WRH  Marketing  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  WRH  Walter  Reist  Holding  AG,  and 
the  sister  company  of  the  Ferag  organization.  In  addition  to  exclusively  distributing  Ferag  products  and  services,  WRH 
Marketing  also  represents  over  one  hundred  leading  graphic  art  manufacturer's  products. 


Making  News  Every  Day. 


Mariani  Palletizers 


■  High  level  layer 

■  Low  level  layer 

■  Robotic  arm  _ 

■  Tied  and  untied  bundle  solutions 

■  Full  range  of  layer  formation  options 


Fully  engineered  systettis  can  include  such  options 
as  bundle  conveyor.  Inter  layer  sheets,  top  sheets, 
wrapping,  weighing  and  labeling. 


mariani 


■  Customized  solutions 


www.mariani-it.com 


For  more  information,  visit  www.wrh-marketing-americas.com. 


] 


WRH  Marketing  Americas  Crossroads  Corporate  Center  3150  Brunswick  Pike  Suite  220  Lawrenceville  NJ  08648 
Tel  +1  856  842  0600  www.wrh-marketjng-americas.com  E-Mail  info@wrh-marketing-americas.com 
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Goss  Triliner  Technology 
Presents  All-Around 
Solution  for  Three-Around 
Production 


COMPACT,  PAPER  SAVING  tabloids,  while  retaining  key  advantage  of  50  percent  more  section  fronts,  section 

FORMAT  COMBINED  WITH  the  broadsheet  format,  including  multiple  backs  and  panorama  center  positions.  All 

OFF-CENTER  FOLDING  sections  and  premium  advertising  posi-  additional  sections  would  also  have  color  in 

Goss  International  has  introduced  a  solu-  tions,"  explains  John  Richards,  Goss  the  same  positions  as  the  original  sections, 

tion  that  overcomes  barriers  deterring  International  director  of  newspaper  prod- 
many  newspapers  from  converting  to  a  uct  management, 
more  attractive  and  cost-effective  compact 
format.  PAPER  SAVINGS 

The  new  Goss  Triliner  technology  con-  OPERATIONAL  A 
verts  two-pages-around  newspaper  presses  Converting  to  7i 
to  print  three  pages  around,  allowing  pub-  paper  by  reducing 
lishers  to  save  paper  and  increase  produc-  product  by  33. 
tivity  and  color  capacity  while  still  main-  advantages  accru( 
taining  broadsheet  sectioning  and  the  abil-  lect  production.  Ii 
ity  to  accommodate  standard-size  adver-  cylinder  revolutio 
tising  inserts.  Plate  cylinders  are  modified  rather  than  two, 
to  accommodate  a  single  plate  containing  speed.  "A  publisf 
three  shorter  newspapers  pages  imaged  newspaper  at  50 
around  the  circumference.  A  Goss  example,  could  pi 
Superfie/'Z/ner  folder  allows  off-center  folds,  hour  in  a  14.6 
and  adjustments  can  be  made  to  postpress  explains  Richards, 
inserting  systems  to  accept  the  smaller.  For  collect  op 
asymmetrically  folded  papers.  folder  collects 

“Tritiner  technology  offers  the  conven-  around  the  plate 
ient,  compact  size  previously  reserved  for  three  sections  pc 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  APPROACH 

A  Goss  Triliner  retrofit  can  be  completed 
one  couple  at  a  time  to  minimize  interrup¬ 
tions  of  production.  The  one-plate-around 
approach  delivers  the  versatility  to  run 
both  Triliner  and  conventional  cutoff  prod¬ 
ucts  with  the  same  press,  utilizing  different 
folders.  The  delivery  of  products  from  the 
folder  with  the  headline  up  and  modifica¬ 
tions  of  inserter  pockets  allow  most  post¬ 
press  operations  to  accommodate  the 
compact  format  and  the  off-center  fold. 

"With  the  new  Triliner  solution,  we’re 
providing  a  new  opportunity  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  extend  the  competitive  lifespan  of 
existing  equipment,"  Richards  concludes. 


Off-center  Goss  SuperBerliner 
folding  is  vital  to  the  Triliner 
technology,  giving  the  folded 
product  a  familiar  size  and 
shape,  while  accommodating 
standard  21 -inch  inserts.  j 


With  Goss  Tr///ner  technology,  lock-ups  are 
modified  to  accommodate  single  plates 
around  the  cylinders,  onto  which  three 
shorter  pages  (above)  or  two  traditional 
pages  can  be  imaged. 


%’EiaSS  INTERNATIONAL 
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A  complete 
package. 


Goss  and  Ferag. 


With  an  expansive,  high-performance  product  lineup,  Goss  International  and  Ferag 
cut  through  integration  headaches  and  customize  solutions  for  today's  requirements 
and  tomorrow's  opportunities.  That's  why  newspapers  across  North  America  are 


turning  to  the  Goss-Ferag  combination  to  achieve  new  possibilities  in  packaging. 


GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 


vvww.gossinternational.com 
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No  Matter  Your  Vision, 
KBA  is  the  Answer 


With  today's  rapidly  evolving  market 
demands,  newspaper  and  semi-commercial 
printers  must  respond  with  an  unparalleled 
product  and  unprecedented  agility.  Fresh, 
innovative  thinking  from  KBA  allows  you  to 
do  just  that. 

When  Mark  Z.  Kramer,  CEO  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  was  asked  why  he  selected  a 
triple-wide  KBA  Commander  CT  press  to  pro¬ 
pel  his  paper  into  the  future,  he  said,  "The  key 
factor  for  selecting  our  new  KBA  presses  was 
their  vivid  color"  and  their  ability  to  bring  that 
vivid  color  "to  every  single  page." 

He  added,  "We  live  in  a  color  world  and 
need  to  provide  our  content  and  ads  in  100 
percent  crisp  color."  Each  Commander  CT 
press  can  produce  128  pages  (straight)  in 
full  color. 

But  there  were  other  essential  reasons 
why  the  CEO  of  what  Kramer  calls  "the  top 
tabloid  in  the  largest  media  market  in  the 


world"  ordered  the  120-couple  press.  And 
they  all  have  to  do  with  KBA  Competence® 
and  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers. 

REVOLUTIONARY  COMPACT  PLATFORM 

In  this  case.  Competence®  refers  to  our 
revolutionary  compact  platform  for  high 
spec  newspaper  and  semi-commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  But  competence  also  refers  to  the 
superior  performance,  economic  efficien¬ 
cies  and  user-friendliness  that  KBA  brings 
to  all  its  technology. 

"The  new  presses  will  provide  advan¬ 
tages  for  editorial,  advertising,  and  circula¬ 
tion  with  their  flexibility,  enhanced  speed, 
and  functionality,  which  will  allow  us  to 
make  last-minute  updates  to  our  product 
and  provide  our  readers  with  a  newspaper 
that  is  both  top  quality  and  timely,"  said 
Kramer. 


AMERICA  EMBRACING 
THE  BERLINER  FORMAT 

In  a  far  different  competitive  arena,  the 
Reading  Eagle  Company  also  turned  to 
KBA  for  innovative  ideas. 

In  February,  they  launched  their  KBA 
COLORA  Berliner  format  press  from  their 
new  production  and  distribution  facility  in 
downtown  Reading,  PA.  In  so  doing,  they 
became  the  first  independent  newspaper 
in  North  America  to  embrace  the  Berliner 
format. 

Said  Larry  Orkus,  Reading  Eagle  Company 
associate  publisher,  "We  believe  print  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  daily  newspapers,  will  be  part 
of  people's  lives  for  a  long  time. To  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  part  of  that  vision,  we  must  take  sig¬ 
nificant,  considered  actions  to  expand  our 
position  among  the  ever-increasing  elec¬ 
tronic  information  delivery  systems  that 
challenge  our  franchise.  We  believe  that  we 
must  take  every  opportunity  to  become 
more  efficient  and  diverse  as  a  printer  for 
commercial  applications  as  well  for  our 
daily  newspaper. 

For  that  reason,  he  added,  "We  are 
investing  in  a  proven  high-quality  KBA  off¬ 
set  press." 

BOTTOM  LINE:  KBA  IS  THE  ANSWER 

Newspapers  continue  to  look  for  innova¬ 
tive,  tailored  solutions  to  meet  their  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  User-focused  as  ever,  KBA 
offers  a  choice  of  ergonomically  sound  and 
economically  appealing  presses  and 
processes  to  suit  unique  preferences. 

Whether  waterless  or  conventional, 
coldest  or  heatset,  our  advanced  automa¬ 
tion  makes  for  easy  handling  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  the  highest  print  quality,  unparal¬ 
leled  flexibility,  superfast  changeover,  and 
minimum  waste. 

For  publishers  with  a  vision,  for  printers 
who  revel  in  their  work,  KBA  is  the  answer. 


Qq.  KBA 


Fast  ROI  with 


KBA  Newspaper  Technology 


The  future  is  CompacT. 


Newspapers  need  faster  ROI's;  they  need  more  color  and  the  ultimate 
in  flexibility.  Our  Commander  CT  provides  the  technology  today  to  meet 
your  needs  of  tomorrow. 

KBA  can  help  with  all  your  future  needs.  Whether  waterless  or 
conventional,  coldset  or  heatset,  our  advanced  automation  makes  for 
easy  handling  and  maintenance,  the  highest  print  quality,  unparalleled 
flexibility,  super  fast  changeover  and  minimum  waste. 

For  publishers  with  a  vision,  for  printers  who  revel  in  their  work,  KBA  is 
the  answer.  Please  call  us  to  learn  more. 

KBA  North  America 

800-522-7521,  sales@kba-usa.com,  www.kba.com 


% 
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MEDI  ASPAN 

ONLINE  SERVICES 


MediaSpan  Online  Services  Enriches  Your  Real-Time 
News — and  Offers  the  Perfect  Solution  for 
"Web  First"  Strategy  of  Engaging  Readers  and 
Generating  Online  Revenue 


Since  long  before  the  word 
"friend"  became  a  verb, 
MediaSpan  has  been 
empowering  newspapers 
to  remain  on  the  cutting 
edge,  providing  tools  to 
engage  and  retain  readers 
and  strategies  to  maximize 
revenue  streams. 

Progressive  newspapers  recognize  the  need 
for  a  "web  first”  approach  to  providing 
content  to  their  readers.  While  print  edi¬ 
tions  still  deserve  as  much  attention  as 
ever,  newspaper  readers  are  coming  to 
expect  real-time,  immediate  updates.  And 
not  only  do  readers  want  to  read  text, 
watch  videos,  and  listen  to  audio  clips 
about  your  news,  they  also  want  to  com¬ 
ment  on,  participate  in  a  survey  about,  and 
easily  share  that  news  with  friends.  With 
the  focus  on  audience  development, 
MediaSpan  Online  Services  helps  ensure 
that  your  paper's  website  is  that  go-to 
page  for  instant  and  interactive  local  news 
and  information.  And  with  the  MediaSpan 
platform,  readers  are  able  to  comment, 
submit,  vote,  and  otherwise  engage  with 


your  site  via  mobile  devices,  RSS  feeds,  and 
social  networking  sites. 

This  “web  first”  strategy  for  newspapers 
also  requires  an  online  content  manage¬ 
ment  and  advertising  platform  that  is 
dynamic  and  flexible,  allowing  a  newspa¬ 
per's  team  to  process  and  respond  quickly 
and  independently  to  new  information  and 
events  in  their  community.  Jonathan 
Melville,  Web  Developer  at  the  Times- 
Herald  in  Newnan,  CA,  commends  this 
"complete  and  total  100%  flexibility," 
stating  that  MediaSpan's  CMS  “gives  us 
total  design  freedom.  We  can  design  our 
site  however  we  like,  whenever  we  like, 
unlike  the  'cookie-cutter'  approach  offered 
by  other  vendors.” 

MediaSpan's  Enhanced  Loyalty  Suite 
equips  newspapers  to  create  ongoing, 
interactive  communication  with  their 
online  audience,  while  opening  up  fresh 
advertising  and  sponsorship  opportunities 
to  drive  revenue: 

•  Targeted  e-newsletters  tap  into  your 
audience's  specific  interests,  with  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  are  uniquely  positioned  to 
provide. 

•  Surveys  ask  your  loyal  online  readers  for 
feedback  on  everything  from  events  in 
your  community  to  opinions  about  your 


newspaper  and  website. 

•  Contests  engage  and  entertain  your 
users,  with  opportunities  to  win  prizes. 

•  A  Loyalty  Points  program  encourages 
readers  to  view  sections  of  your  website, 
visit  advertiser  websites,  complete  surveys, 
and  enter  contests  to  earn  points  that  can 
be  redeemed  for  prizes  sponsored  by  local 
advertisers. 

In  today's  market,  newspapers  are  com¬ 
peting  not  only  with  rival  local  and  nation¬ 
al  papers,  radio  and  television  stations,  but 
also  with  online  pure-plays,  social  media 
hubs,  and  alternative  online  news  sources. 
MediaSpan  enables  newspapers  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  contend  in  all  markets.  With  its 
Content  Management  System  and 
Enhanced  Loyalty  Suite,  newspapers  are 
empowered  to  develop  and  manage  closer 
relationships  with  their  readership  that  will 
result  in  increased  online  traffic  and  an 
advanced  bottom  line. 

MediaSpan  Online  Services  provides 
digital  content  management,  online 
marketing,  advertising,  and  business 
productivity  solutions  for  media.  For 
more  information,  contact  Paul 
Mrozinski  at  (949)  892-2929  x3173  or 
pmrozinski@mediaspanonline.com. 
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B  btart  growing  your 
audience  and  revenue  today. 


Transform  your 

Challenges 

‘"to  Opportunities 

5  ways  to  streamline  your  work 
while  you  grow  audience  and  revenue: 


AUDIENCE  DEVELOPMENT:  MediaSpan  s  technology  lets  you  reach  your  audience 
wherever  they  are:  on  social  networking  sites,  in  RSS  feeds,  and  even  on  their  mobile  devices. 
Drive  them  to  your  site  and  engage  them  with  commenting,  polls,  user-submitted  content,  rating 
engines  and  more. 


FLEXIBILITY:  Competition  for  your  online  audience  gets  stiffer  every  day.  Don’t  limit 
yourself  with  out-of-the-box  solutions!  The  flexible  architecture  of  MediaSpan’s  CMS  empowers 
you  to  adapt  quickly  and  independently  to  new  interactive  strategies,  keeping  your  website 
relevant  to  your  users. 


WORKFLOW  AUTOMATION:  Spend  less  time  managing  content,  and  more  time  creating  it. 
MediaSpan’s  CMS  automatically  sends,  receives  and  publishes  your  content,  whether  your 
stories  flow  from  print  to  web,  web  to  print,  or  both. 


AUDIENCE  LOYALTY:  Offer  your  loyal  online  users  special  content  and 
rewards!  Engage  them  with  insightful  newsletters,  entertain  them  with  online 
contests,  and  get  their  opinion  with  members-only  surveys.  You  can  even 
offer  a  loyal  rewards  program  and  engage  your  advertisers  in  the  process. 


REVENUE  GENERATION:  With  online  classifieds,  newsletter 
sponsorships,  online  games,  promotions,  and  more,  MediaSpan  can 
provide  you  with  the  tools  you  need  to  generate  new  revenue, 


k  Or  email  info@mediaspanonline.com 
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Regionalization  and  Zoning: 

New  opportunities  are  evolving  for  newspaper  production 
facilities  equipped  with  the  right  technology 


Another  way  in  which  newspapers  are  solutions  were  Muller's  SLS3000  and 

enhancing  their  profit  potential  is  by  fur-  SLS2000  inserting  systems.  "We  chose 

thering  their  zon-ing  capabilities.  Muller  Martini  because  of  the  flexibility  of 

Newspapers  are  not  only  creating  expand-  the  equipment  combined  with  Muller's 

ed  sales  opportunities  for  advertisers,  commitment  to  the  marketplace,"  states 

they're  generating  new  revenues  for  them-  AFL's  Dennis  C.  Forchic. 

selves  as  well — by  increasingly  imple¬ 
menting  route-specific  zoning  strategies.  EFFICIENT  INSERTING  FOR  REGIONAL 

AFL  Web  Printing  and  its  regional  produc-  AND  ZONED  APPLICATIONS 

tion  centers  are  also  playing  a  key  role  in  Muller  Martini  SLS  inserters  are  engineered 

the  zoning  efforts  of  newspaper  cus-  for  quick  make-readies/changeovers,  fast 

tomers.  output  and  reliable  production.  The 

Helping  to  advance  both  regionalization  SLS3000,  which  can  be  configured  with  one 
and  zoning  possibilities  is  Muller  Martini,  a  or  two  deliveries  with  a  single  delivery 
world  leader  in  post-press  innovation.  SLS3000  running  at  speeds  up  to  32,000 

copies  per  hour,  provides  the  versatility  and 
IT  BEGINS  WITH  CLOSE  robust  design  demanded  by  regional  ver- 

COLLABORATION  sions  and  route-specific  zoning.  Zone 

"We  start  by  embedding  our  people  in  our  changeovers  can  be  completed  automati- 
customers'  businesses,"  says  Gary  Owen,  cally  without  any  interruptions — enabling 
Vice  President  of  Sales,  newspaper  publishers  to  respond  quickly  to 

I  changing  markets.  Furthermore,  the 

integrated  Missed  Insert  Repair 
---  System  (MIRS)  automatically 

detects  a  missing  insert  and 
^  repairs  that  particular  product, 

assuring  quality  while  reducing 
manual  intervention  and  waste. 


AFL  Web  Printing  in  New  Jersey  is  onto 
something  big.  The  full-service  commercial 
printer  serves  more  than  300  newspaper 
publishers,  generating  over  9  million 
impressions  per  week.  In  addition  to  the 
weeklies  and  monthlies  AFL  produces  five 
dailies  per  night  generating  500,000  plus 
impressions.  The  utilization  of  AFL's  services 
is  just  one  example  of  how  more  and  more 
newspapers  are  regionalizing  their  produc¬ 
tion  runs,  having  their  editions  produced  at 
centralized  regional  production  centers  such 
as  AFL's  plants  in  Secaucus  and  Voorhees, 
New  Jersey.  The  benefits  of  regionalization 
are  compelling:  lower  production  costs, 
reduced  shipping  expenses,  and  the  ability 
to  distribute  inserts  and  other  pieces  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  within  succinctly 

regions 


GOING  BEYOND 
NEWSPAPER  PRODUCTION 

The  Muller  Martini  SLS3000  and  SLS2000 
inserters  on  the  floor  at  AFL  Web  Printing 
are  doing  more  than  just  delivering  eco¬ 
nomical  newspaper  production  and  creating 
a  wider  scope  of  revenue  opportunities. 
They're  also  complementing  the  commer¬ 
cial  side  of  AFL's  business.  "These  machine 
have  enabled  us  to  service  the  traditional 
seven-day  dailies  and  still  run  the  equip¬ 
ment  on  our  general  commercial  work  as 
well,"  sums  up  Mr.  Forchic. 


SLS2000 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom 
Systems.  "We  get  to  know 
everything  about  each  customer's 
unique  goals,  identifying  specific  needs, 
evaluating  opportunities...and  ultimately 
recommending  the  right  equipment  and 
workflow  solutions.” 

In  the  case  of  AFL  Web  Printing,  those 


wvvw.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-2-Muller  1631-582-4343 


OnDamand  Solutions 
Ptats  Dslivary  Systams 
Saddia  Stitching 
Hardcovar  Production 
Softcovar  Production 
Mailroom  Systams 
Wab  Prassas 
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Economical  Insert  Production,  Higher  Net 
Throughput,  Increased  Profit  Potential. 


The  driving  force  behind  Muller  Martini's 
all-new  SLS3000  XL  Inserter  was  "keep 
it  simple."  Not  only  does  the  XL  handle 
thin  hard-to-feed  and  out-of-spec 
products  with  ease,  it  significantly 
reduces  the  number  of  missed  and 
doubled  inserts,  which  means  higher 
net  throughputs  and  more  accurate 
packages.  And,  aggressive  zoning 

OnDemand  Solutions 
Press  Delivery  Systems 
Saddle  Stitching 
Hardcover  Production 
Softcover  Production 
Mailroom  Systems 
Web  Presses 


and  regionalization  capabilities  can 
generate  new  revenue  opportunities 
for  your  business.  Bottom  line?The 
SLS3000  XL  means  business. 

To  learn  more  about  our  latest  generation 
of  newspaper  mailroom  technology, 
contact  Muller  Martini  today. 


Grow  with  us. 

Muller  Martini  is  committed  to  partnering 
with  you,  collaborating  closely  to  tailor 
our  equipment,  workflow  solutions  and 
support  resources  to  your  individual 
operational  needs  -  helping  to  grow 
your  profits  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  |  631-582-4343 
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PUBLISHING 

GROUP 


^^AMERICA 


Publishers  of  American  Profile,  Relish,  and  Spry  magazines 

Publishing  Group  of  America  was  founded  in  1999  with  the  idea  to  create  a  newspaper 
distributed  magazine  for  community  newspapers.  The  result  was  American  Profile,  which 
launched  in  April  2000  with  a  circulation  of  1.1  million  that  has  grown  to  today's  total  of 
10  million  in  nearly  1,500  newspapers.  Following  the  success  of  American  Profile,  PGA 
looked  for  a  way  to  expand  on  the  idea  of  newspaper  distributed  magazines.  Thus 
America's  first  and  only  newspaper  distributed  food  magazine,  Relish,  launched  in 
February  2006  with  6.8  million  circulation,  and  has  grown  to  15  million  today.  Continuing 
that  success,  PGA  launched  Spry,  a  health  and  wellness  magazine  that  launched  with  a 
circulation  of  over  9  million  in  September  2008. 


AimricaiiProfile  relish  spry 


American  Profile  is  a  celebration 
of  the  people,  places,  and  things 
that  make  America  great.. .a  mag¬ 
azine  whose  editorial  mission  is 
to  write  about  the  positive  and 
uplifting  aspects  of  America. 
With  regular  features  on  local 
unsung  heroes,  products,  and 
business  "Made  in  America", 
national  celebrities  who  personify 
the  American  spirit,  America’s 
best  communities  and  positive 
general  interest  stories,  American 
Profile  can  best  be  described  as 
the  American  spirit  in  print. 


Relish  celebrates  America’s  love 
of  food.  Authentic,  accurate  fea¬ 
tures  on  cooking,  dining,  and 
entertaining  are  the  core  foun¬ 
dation  of  Relish  magazine. 
Relish’s  focus  is  always  lively,  fes¬ 
tive,  and  fun — whether  it’s  a  for¬ 
mal  dinner  or  a  tailgate  party,  a 
hidden  roadside  restaurant  or  a 
family  picnic. 


Spry  celebrates  the  vitality  in  all 
of  us  by  offering  helpful  and 
insightful  information  and 
authoritative  articles  on  health, 
diet,  recreation,  and  leisure 
activities  that  contribute  to  a 
satisfying  and  healthful  lifestyle. 
Each  issue,  we  will  inspire  you 
through  stories  of  women  and 
men  who  define  the  word  spry, 
people  who  see  life  as  a  series  of 
open  doors  and  the  future  as  full 
of  opportunity.  Spry  is  a  useful, 
welcomed,  and  lively  resource 
for  commonsense  answers  and 
solutions  for  living  life  to  your 
fullest. 
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Tastier, 

er,  Cheaper, 

ealthier 

to  Eat  Better 


PUBLISHING 

GROUP  “AMERICA 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION, 
PLEASE  CALL  800-720-6323  EXT.  135 


Now  When  You  Call 
TKS,  We'll  Have  More 
to  Talk  About 


TKS  is  a  major  manufacturer,  in  business 
since  1874,  supplying  printing  equipment 
to  the  single-width,  double-width,  and 
triple  wide  markets  for  Newspapers  and 
Semi-Commercial  applications.  The  Color 
Top  line  of  shaftless  presses  includes: 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  CENTURY 

Introduced  in  April  2006,  the  Color  Top 
Century  (4x2  format)  is  the  fastest  tower- 
type  shaftless  web  offset  press  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  presses  with  a  print  speed  of 
100,000  copies  per  hour  is  being  installed 
at  the  new  Kumiyama  plant  of  The  Kyoto 
Shimbun,  Co.,  Ltd.  in  Japan.  Live  production 
began  in  April  2007. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  9000CDH 

Introduced  at  DRUPA  2004,  the  Color  Top 
9000  (6  x  2  format)  is  rated  at  90,000 
copies  per  hour.  This  design  is  based  on  the 
highly  successful  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2) 
blanket  to  blanket  technology  and  the 
Color  Top  8000,  wide  web  directory  press. 
TKS  technology  has  earned  a  reputation 
for  running  presses  with  70"  and  wider 
webs.  The  first  installation  of  the  Color  Top 
9000CDH  is  Mirandela  Artes  Graficas  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal  and  has  been  running 
since  early  2007. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  8200CDH  FLOOR 
MOUNTED  RIGHT  ANCLE  PRESS 

Developed  and  installed  in  2003,  the  Color 
Top  8200  (4x2  format)  press  design  mini¬ 
mizes  production  costs.  A  production  center 
in  Japan, The  Shikoku  Shimbun  (Newspaper) 
Printing  Center  is  proving  that  all  double¬ 


wide  presses  do  not  have  to  be  substruc¬ 
ture  mounted.  This  installation,  which  has 
been  running  for  over  five  years,  has  all  the 
press  equipment  installed  on  the  same 
floor  level  with  the  mailroom  located  in 
the  middle. 

The  reels  and  units  are  located  at  a  right 
angle  from  the  folders.  The  web  is  led  in  a 
straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and  through 
the  Tower.  After  exiting  the  Tower,  the  web 
is  then  turned  and  runs  straight  into  the 
folder.  This  concept  was  developed  for  con¬ 
sistent  4/4  printing  and  consistent  tension 
control. 

The  three  presses  consist  of: 

•  1 5  towers  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 

•  RTP’s  mounted  right  angle  to  press 

•  Double  formers  with  70  degree  folders 

Several  U.S.  newspapers  have  visited  this 
facility  and  commented  on  the  efficiency 
and  practicality  of  this  press  design.  Some 
advantages  of  this  design  are:  lower  ceiling 
height,  elimination  of  tabletop  foundation 
and  more  efficient  manning  due  to  press 
and  mailroom  equipment  all  being  on  the 
same  level. 

BTC  GRIPPER  CONVEYOR 

Introduced  at  The  Columbus  Dispatch  in 
2008,  this  lightweight  gripper  is  made  of 
strong  and  durable  material  with  much 
less  noise  than  competing  Gripper  sys¬ 
tems.  The  open/close  rollers  are  made  of  a 
special  resin,  which  require  no  lubrication 
making  them  basically  maintenance  free. 
The  runner  rail  is  double  tracked,  which 
makes  it  easy  to  turn  and  twist  for  more 
efficient  layouts. 


TKS  HYBRID  PRESS 

The  TKS  Hybrid  printing  press  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  our  commercial  printing  press 
units  with  three  ink  forms  and  continuous 
dampening  and  our  newspaper  printing 
unit  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2  format).  The 
press  provides  various  printing  patterns 
such  as  the  combination  of  cold  set  and 
heat  set  and  the  combination  of  single  and 
double  width  units. 

NEW  TKS  FACTORY 

TKS  has  broken  ground  for  our  new  state- 
of-the-art  Kazusa  Techno  Center  manufac¬ 
turing  facility,  which  will  also  house  our 
new  research  and  development  center.  This 
new  factory  shows  TKS’s  commitment  to 
the  international  market,  including  the 
USA.  It  is  due  to  be  operational  in  2010. 


For  additional  information  on 
the  complete  line  of  TKS  products 
please  contact: 

TKS  SALES  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 
Celebrating  over  100  years  of 
manufacturing  newspaper  presses 
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Ihe  new  TKS  pres  factory  in  Kiuuso.  japan 


Hew  State-of’the-Mrt  Factory 

•  Construction  completed  in  2010 


MnilROOMSySTEM; 

Bit  Gripper  Conveyor 
•  Columbus,  Ohio 


HEW  PRESS  STMHTUPS: 

•  Fort  U/ai/ne,  Indiana 

•  Frederick  Maiyland 

HEWTOWERSTMRJUP: 

•  Atlanta.  Georgia 


Birthplace  Of 
The  Next  Generation 
Of  The  World  's 
Most  Advanced  Presses. 


THEFMMILYOFCOMPAHIES: 


attdTKS(USJI) 

Shaftless  Offset  Presses 
From  Single-Wide  to  Triple-Wide 


MaterialHandling 

MailroomSj/stem 


TKETOKIELfCTRONICSCO..lTD 

Inspection  Device 
Sprai/ Dampening  Si/stem 


Our  neu/  press  factor}/  is  iust  one  example  ofTKS's  commitment  to  the  future.  By  investing  ^ 

in  tomorrou/'s  press  needs  todai/,  u/e're  insuring  that  along  u/ith  our  presses,  TKS  itself  is 
built  to  last.  Signs  of  our  unequaled  commitment  to  the  market  are: 

•  Building  a  new  state-of-the-art  factor}/ to  provide/tiore  efficient  manufacturing  capabilit}/ 

•  Refurbishing  a  second  factory  for  added  manufacturing  capacit}/ 

•  Increasing  ROD  initiatives  by  added  tools,  space  and  on-site  team 

•  Improving  integration  of  key  departments:  Engineering/Design  and  ROD 

•  Speeding-up  the  response  times  for  engineering  innovations  to  market 

Call  TKS  now  to  hear  more  about  our  plans  for  making  a  press  and  a  company  that's  built  to  last. 


JOIN  US  ATMEDIAXCHAH6E  2009,  MARCH  9-11,  BOOTH  #130? 
TKS  (USA}.  Inc.  (800)375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  www.tksusa.com 
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Publishers  are  Fighting  Back... 

...against  negative  economic  times 

...against  the  idea  that  we  are  a  "shrinking  industry" 

...against  old  ideas  and  a  conventional  "wait  and  see"  attitude 


During  2008,  the  US  and  world  economies  took  a  nosedive,  and  business  declined.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an  increasing 
belief  that  newspapers  are  dying  and  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

The  same  has  happened  to  newspaper  industry  suppliers,  with  companies  merging,  downsizing,  and  ceasing  to  support  their 
products.  Yet,  Vision  Data  has  seen  some  of  the  strongest  business  growth  in  our  entire  30+  year  history.  In  the  last  quarter  both 
individual  newspapers  and  two  major  newspaper  groups  have  moved  most  or  all  of  their  business  software  applications  to  Vision 
Data  systems. 

Pioneer  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Seattle,  WA  has  chosen  to  install  our  Vision  Total  Advertising.  Vision  Classified  Pagination,  Vision 
Retail  Ad  Layout,  and  VisionWeb  systems  to  run  all  of  the  advertising  sales  and  management,  pagination,  layout,  and  business 
functions  of  their  20-plus  newspapers  in  the  Northwest  United  States. 

Times-Shamrock  Communications  of  Scranton,  PA  has  chosen  to  install  our  Vision  Total  Advertising,  Vision  Classified 
Pagination.  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout,  and  VisionWeb  systems,  along  with  Vision  Circulation  and  Vision  Total  AP/CL,  in  all  of  their  print 
publications,  plus  broadcast  and  online  entities. 

Analyzing  this  strong  movement  toward  Vision  Data,  we  realize  that  never  before  has  our  motto  "Strong  accounting,  driving 
marketing"  meant  more  than  it  does  today  to  those  newspapers  willing  to  be  pro-active  in  this  market.  Those  publishers  invest¬ 
ing  in  streamlined  business,  consolidated  technology,  and  new  revenue  sources  are  looking  at  an  improved  bottom  line  for  2009. 
They  are  controlling  their  own  future  and  moving  aggressively  ahead  to  instill  confidence  in  their  advertisers,  readers  and  staffs. 

With  their  new  Vision  Data  technology.  Pioneer  Newspapers.  Inc.  and  Times-Shamrock  Communications  are  taking  a 
hands-on  approach,  which  will  maintain  more  advertiser  interest.  They  are  making  new  capital  expenditures  instead  of  product 
downsizing  to  combat  the  advertising  recession.  By  developing  marketing  plans  based  on  solid  business  data  as  well  as  new 
processes,  they  will  improve  advertising  campaigns  for  customers,  control  operating  costs,  and  improve  their  products  reach  and 
effectiveness. 

These  publishers  also  find  they  are  building  staff  enthusiasm  and  retaining  top  performers  by  challenging  them  to  grow  with 
new  methods  and  products,  and  by  giving  them  better  tools  with  which  to  work.  These  same  newspapers  are  positioning  them¬ 
selves  for  the  future  by  investing  in  systems  that  will  better  serve  them  in  the  changing  world  of  electronic  and  niche  media. 

It  is  clear  that  those  newspapers  moving  ahead  with  technology  investments,  like  those  provided  by  Vision  Data,  are  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  end  up  being  best  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  coming  economic  upturn,  and  continue  to  grow  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Those  with  a  “wait  and  see"  or  "batten  down  the  hatches"  approach  might  find  themselves  too  far  behind  to 
ever  get  their  share  of  future  opportunities. 

We  invite  you  to  contact  us  for  a  free  consultation  about  positioning  your  business  for  the  future.  You  can  reach  us  at 
sales@>vdata.com,  (518)  434-2193,  or  through  our  website,  www.vdata.com. 


Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp.  has  been  serving  publishers  since  1975,  and  remains  the  longest  running  exclusive 
provider  of  publication  software  worldwide,  with  over  1,500  users.  Vision  Data  has  corporate  offices  in  upstate 
New  York,  with  remote  offices  in  the  5outh  and  Midwest,  and  remains  focused  on  research  and  development  to 
provide  new  and  existing  customers  with  the  most  reliable,  innovative,  and  revenue-minded  software  solutions. 
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Strong  Accounting  Driving  Marketing 


Total  Advertising  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sales 
•  Classified  Pagination  &  Retail  Ad  Layout  • 

•  VisionWeb  Internet  Ad  Entry  • 

•  Circulation  Management  • 


sales@vdata.com 


www.vdata.com  • 
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Congratulations  to  the  North  Jersey  Media 
Group  for  Winning  the  2009  America  East  Print 
Quality  Contest  in  the  Over  lOO'OOO  Category! 


In  September  2006  the 
newWIFAG  evolution  371 
went  online  at  the 
Rockaway,  NJ,  production 
site.  A  25,000-square-foot 
annex  was  specially  built 
on  the  company’s  premises 
to  house  the  newWIFAG 
evolution  371.  It  was  part 
of  a  $60  million  investment 
by  North  jersey  Media 
Group  that  led  to  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  at  a  single  plant.  This 
was  no  small  feat. 


ALL  MANUFACTURING 
IN  ONE  LOCATION 

In  addition  to  its  flagship  daily,  The  Record  in 
Bergen  County,  NJ,  the  company  also  prints 
its  other  daily,  the  Herald  News,  as  well  as 
over  48  community  weekly  newspapers  and 
the  regional  edition  of  USA  Today.  These 
products  amount  to  more  than  2.5  million 
newspapers  each  week  in  defined,  variable 
formats.  By  standardizing  production 
processes  and  introducing  high  level 
automation  systems,  the  company  set  out 
to  establish  a  new  standard  in  newspaper 
manufacturing.  The  target  was  lower  copy 
cost  through  greater  efficiency  and  higher 
plant  utilization. 


WIFAC  PRESS  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  in  Rockaway  is  a 
21 -inch  cut-off,  90,000  copies  per  hour,  4  by 
2,  web  offset  press.  It  comprises  6  full  color 
towers,  1  double  independent  2:5:5  Jaw  fold¬ 
er,  and  8  fully  automatic  autopasters.  The 
double  independent  Jaw  folder  means  the 


Founded  in  1895,  the  North  Jersey  Media  Group  is  a  family  owned  and  managed 
media  group  whose  newspaper  products  supply  Bergen  and  Passaic  counties  as  well  as 
neighboring  areas  in  northern  New  Jersey. 


press  line  can  be  sectioned  and  run  as  two 
separate  presses  in  either  straight  or  collect 
mode.  The  press  is  equipped  with  image- 
based,  closed-loop  color  and  cut-off  register 
controls.  It  was  the  first  evolution  blanket- 
to-blanket  printing  press  fitted  with  the  spe¬ 
cial  WIFAG  spreading  device  and  on-press 
equipment  for  running  60-inch  [1,524mm], 
55-inch  [1,397mm],  50-inch  [1,270mm], 
and  48  -nch  [--1,219mm]  web  widths  on  a 
daily  basis. 


RUNNING  VARIABLE  WEB  WIDTHS 

To  handle  the  webs  that  are  less  than  60- 
inch  [1,524mm]  in  the  double-width  news¬ 
paper  press  in  Rockaway,  the  narrower  web 
is  automatically  led  from  the  autopaster 
through  the  press.  It  is  then  slit  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  before  the  printing  towers  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  web  are  moved  apart  with  the 
spreader  device,  so  that  both  half  webs  are 
aligned  with  the  centerline  of  the  two  fold¬ 
er  formers.  The  automation  concept 
assures  the  ease  of  operation  and  econom¬ 
ic  viability  of  the  chosen  solution: The  posi¬ 
tioning  elements  from  the  spreading 
devices  via  the  shutters,  part-web  registers, 
motorized,  sidelay  adjustable  rubber  rollers 
up  to  the  motorized,  sidelay  adjustable 
rollers  under  the  folder  formers,  are  all 
read-back  on  a  production  basis  and  are 
preset  for  the  next  production.  Because  of 
a  greater  distance  between  the  second  and 
third  printing  cylinders  in  blanket-to-  blan¬ 
ket,  four-high  towers,  it  was  necessary  to 
develop  part-web  registers  to  assure  preci¬ 
sion  control  of  the  color  register.  Several 
optimization  steps  and  tests  with  NJMC 
were  made  until  the  results  with  respect  to 
the  print  quality,  waste  and  the  operating 
concept  were  achieved. 


North  jersey  Media  Group  is  a  valuable 
customer  and  their  manufacturing  facil¬ 
ity  in  Rockaway,  NJ,  is  an  esteemed 
reference  for  WIFAG. 


WIFAG 
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WIFAG  evolution  371,  La  Vanguardia,  Barcelona 


Productivity,  Flexibility, 

Quality  and  Dependability 

Broad  product  range: 

-  plate  cylinder  sizes:  4/2,  6/2,  and  4/1 

-  printing  units:  blanket-to-blanket, 
9-cylinder  satellite 

-  jaw  folders:  2:5:5,  2:7:7,  quarterfolder 

-  autopaster:  up  to  1'500  mm  0  roll 

Automated  production: 

-  automated  plate  change 

-  optimized  start-up  and  production 
changeover  sequences 

-  closed-loop  color  register  and 
cut-off  control 

Workflow-integration  according  to 
PRIME: 

-  data  networking  with  prepress, 
roll  logistics,  and  postpress 

Format  variability  and  semi-commercial 
printing: 

-  variable  web  width 

-  UV,  heatset 

Upgradable  by  new  technologies: 

-  closed-loop  ink  density  control 

-  on-press  imaging  CtPress 

WIFAG 

WIFAG  Maschinenfabrik  AG 

Contact:  Mr. Thomas  S.  Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  Birmingham,  AL  35242 

Phone  205.980.0748,  Fax  205.980.0645 

thomas. Stuart® wifag.ch,  www.wifag.com 
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Property  Tax  Stress 
Relief  for  Newspapers 

By  John  Wooiard,  Managing  Partner,  Morrison  and  Head  LP 


Could  your  newspaper  use  significant  oper¬ 
ating  cost  reductions  that  do  not  require 
slashing  budgets,  retooling  presses,  haggling 
with  suppliers,  or  staff  reductions?  If  so, 
you  may  want  to  consider  the  benefits  of  a 
comprehensive  property  tax  review. 

Newspapers  are  often  burdened  with  an 
excessive  property  tax  liability  as  assessors 
have  failed  to  adjust  for  the  challenging 
economics  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
Coupled  with  dramatic  improvements  in 
newspaper  equipment  technology,  adverse 
industry  conditions  have  devastated  the 
market  for  used  newspaper  presses  and 
mailroom  equipment.  In  fact,  recent  stud¬ 
ies  indicate  the  market  value  of  older  model 
double  width  presses  has  declined  over 
95%  and,  in  some  instances,  are  being  sold 
for  the  cost  of  removal  only! 


A  comprehensive  assessment  review 
addressing  these  issues  provides  the  basis 
for  substantial  property  tax  reductions  on 
presses  and  related  equipment  as  well  as 
the  press  hall  structure. 

For  example,  because  most  assessors’ 
schedules  adjust  for  physical  depreciation 
only,  the  excess  operating  costs  of  older 
model  presses  as  compared  to  modern 
“state-of-the-art”  presses  can  be  quantified 
as  functional  obsolescence.  Additionally, 
factors  such  as  higher  newsprint  cost, 
diminishing  advertising  revenue,  lower  page 
count,  and  declining  circulation  yield  a  basis 
for  determining  economic  obsolescence. 
Both  functional  and  economic  obsoles¬ 
cence,  as  supported  by  numerous  compara¬ 
ble  press  sales,  are  incorporated  into  the 
assessor’s  standard  valuation  model  to 


reflect  true  market  conditions. 

The  keys  to  extraordinary  property  tax 
savings  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  industry  dynamics,  a  technical  under¬ 
standing  of  the  assessor’s  valuation  process, 
and  a  comprehensive  analysis  quantifying 
the  complex  obsolescence  issues  affecting 
the  assessed  value. 

About  the  Author: 

As  managing  partner  of  Morrison  and  Head 
LP's  Industrial  Division.  John  Wooiard  has 
over  30  years  of  multi-state  experience  rep¬ 
resenting  major  newspapers  in  complex 
property  tax  valuation  appeals.  His  email  is 
John@morrisonandhead.com  and  phone  is 
(830)248-1190. 

Morrison  &  Head,  LP 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

IT  USED  TO  BE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

If  you  are  doing  a  piece  on 
jobs  or  the  economy,  take  a 
look  at  a  poem  called  “It  Used 
to  Be  Made  in  America.” 

It’s  a  business  story. 

It’s  a  social  story. 

It’s  a  national  story. 

It’s  a  local  story. 

You  can  read  it  online  at  www. 
itusedtobemadeinamerica.com 
It  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
conflicting  economic  forces. 

To  talk  to  the  author,  call 
Robert  Barrows  at  650-344-1951 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1169 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


editorandpubllsher.com 


HOlDEimttAGEHiTSmM 


FOR  CONTRACTOR  BASED  DELIVERY 


Publisher  is  1 00%  hands  off  -  all  transactions 
forwarded  to  XNI  for  routing  to  the  appropriate 
Agents  &  carriers 

Route  lists,  including  delivery  instructions,  maintained 
by  the  Field  Agent 

Starts,  Stops.Vac  Packs,  Complaints  &  Messages  routed 
through  the  XNI  software  which  is  compatible  with 
most  Publisher  OS  (CJ/PBS) 

Forwards  complaints  and  messages  to  cell  phones 
and  agent’s  website  instantly 


eXpert  Networks  Inc. 

www.Bxpertnetwarks.us 
B77-3B8-9AOO  Jim  Perks  xllSa 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
VWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo@KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  'Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  'Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 


NEWSPAPPER  FOR  SALES 

MICHIOAN  WEEKLY 
FOR  SALE 

Very  nice  operations  serving  growing, 
strong  communities.  Good  retail,  new 
schools,  excellent  demographics.  $2.4 
million  annual  revenue,  newer  real  estate. 
Contact  Thomas  C  Bolitho 
National  Media  Associates 
(580)  421-960,  boktho.com 


“Showing  up  is  80  percent  of 
life.” 

-  Woody  Allen 


If  you  ixin’t  see  k 


(ATl-CORY  Tli.M’  FITS  YOl'K  NEEDS. 


PLEASE  CALL  US  AT 


888.82S.9149 


LOOKING  TO  BUY  WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER 

Retired  journalist  looking  to  buy  small, 
established  weekly  newspaper  with 
gross  annual  revenues  up  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $600,000.  Must  be  in  rural 
area/small  town  in  Midwest.  mid-At¬ 
lantic  or  South.  Not  interested  in  one- 
man-band  operation:  needs  to  have 
some  staff,  which  I  will  likely  expand. 

Contact  Celeste  Caivitto 
at  celestec@rushnKxe.coni 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting'Valuations'Sales  'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  * 

Newspapers  j 

Check  our  references 
(2I4»  265-9.M)0 
Kickenbachcr  Vledia 


Exclusive  Listings 


•  22”  Urbanite  w/Carys 

>  9-unit  SC/SSC  press. 

>  5-unit  Goss  Community 

>  6-12  unit  Goss  Urbanites 
Reduced  prices! 

SilNLAND 

wMww  moayw  cai«x»<»io« 

10-255-6746  •  inmc1@inlandnews  com 
www.inlandnews.cxxn 
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TRANSACTION 


Wisconsin  Weekly  Ouster 

Cribb,  Greene  &  Assodtrtes  is  pleased  to 
congratulate  ^ve  &  Gndy  Karstaedt  on  the 
sale  of  Community  Stoppers,  Inc.  to  Bliss 
Communicatitxis,  Inc  CSI  is  a  weekly  cluster 
distributed  in  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois.  Also  iiKluded  in  die  trans¬ 
action  is  a  web  printing  plant. 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeirum,  MT  59715 
Phone:  406-586-6621 
Fax:  406-586-6774 

cribb.com 
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NEW  SPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ROCK  SOLID 


JP 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

137"  3o:o  WeodOA  VVa/  Sd^te  ICO 
Go!3R  er  CA956'0 
Phene  916-526-2693 
jeffffiipmecl:33arthers  com 


'll .  I  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of 

their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and  ^ 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, ' 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitions  *  Valuadons 


BROKERAGE  •  APPRAISAL  •  CONSULTING  •  SINCE  1923 


Knowledge  ■  Experience  ■  integrity 


Nationai7|Iedia 
ASSOemTES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  &  APPRAISERS 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 

f  C.  Bolitho  Rl  Edward  M. 

421-9600  ^  go#  (417)  AR 


TboMia  C.  Bolitho 
(580)  421-9600 
boKtko'ia  bo(itho.coai 


www.Mtienalmediasales.com 


Edward  M.  Aadrrsoii 
(417)  336-3457 
broker^  Fa  aoLcon 
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EX1:CUTIVI=  aXDVIsRTLSING  DIRIECTOR 

Prescott  Newspapers,  Inc.,  located  in  the  beautiful  mountains  of  central  Arizona,  is  looking 
for  an  Executive  Advertising  Director.  PNI  publishes  the  Daily  Courier,  and  5  weekly/bi¬ 
weekly/monthly  publications.  The  right  candidate  will  plan  and  direct  all  activities  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  advertising  department.  Five  years  management  experience,  three  years  in 
newspaper  industry  a  must.  College  work  in  marketing  or  related  field  helpful.  Excellent 
benefits.  NSE  EEOE 

Send  resume  to:  Personnel  Director,  PNI,  P.  0.  Box  312,  Prescott,  AZ  86302 
Email:  pnihr@prescottaz.com  FAX:  (928)  777-8625 
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The  new  reality 


As  budgets  and  newsholes  tighten,  editors  consider  several  factors 
when  determining  which  content  ‘works’  for  them 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 


WITH  EACH  PASSING  DAY  NEWSPAPERS  CONTINUE 

to  cut  writers  and  editors,  and  there’s  only  so 
much  output  they  can  get  from  their  remaining 
staffers.  But  they  still  have  to  get  the  print 
edition  out,  and  that  content  has  to  come  from 
somewhere.  So,  as  budgets  and  newsholes  tighten, 
one  has  to  wonder  what  this  means  for  syndicated  Wm  i 
material  —  and  what  options 

remain  when  searching  for  P  ^  W 

ing  into  increased  sales  of  Creators’  "Rev-Up”  feature 
syndicated  content.  “Because  allows  papers  free  content  " 
saving  costs  involves  not  just  for  ad  revenue. 

reducing  staff,  but  reducing  space.  And  newspapers  are  electing 
don’t  let  anyone  tell  you  otherwise.”  '  to  run  fewer  syndicated  columnists  on 

“Not  only  are  [newspapers’]  resources  the  Op-Ed  page,  and  some  columnists 
reduced,  buv  their  editorial  space  is  are  also  disappearing  from  financial 

reduced  also,”  concurs  Lisa  Klem  Wilson,  pages  as  those  sections  are  reduced  or 
senior  vice  president/general  manager  of  consolidated  into  other  sections. 
syTidicates  at  United  Media.  “We  have  to  Cheryl  Whitsitt,  managing  editor  of 
be  creative  about  what  we  give  them,  and  The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader,  says, 

what  they  can  use  and  sell  against.”  “We  tried  to  take  a  look  at  syndicated 

Newspapers,  she  notes,  have  to  be  solutions  where  they  target  more  to  your 

“more  clever”  in  that  regard,  and  some  area,”  but  her  pap)er  hasn’t  taken  on  any 

have  done  just  that  by  purchasing  pack-  new  features  in  several  years.  Instead, 

ages  of  syndicated  content  on  weddings,  these  days  its  editorial  page  features  more 
gardening  or  home  repair,  all  topics  that  letters  from  readers,  encouraging  more 

continue  to  prove  popular  with  readers  —  local  conversation.  “This  is  a  local  news- 
and  local  advertisers.  paper,  that  is  our  mandate,”  she  adds. 

Wilson  says  comics  and  puzzles  remain  “We’re  filling  those  spaces  with  getting 
very  popular  (“in  any  kind  of  market,”  more  of  our  own  folks  involved,  rather 

she  fxjints  out),  punditry  less  so.  She  says  than  going  the  syndicated  route.” 


to  put  out  realh 

Rev-Op 


Creators’  "Rev-Up”  feature 
allows  papers  free  content 
in  exchange  for  ad  revenue. 


newspapers  are  electing 
to  run  fewer  syndicated  columnists  on 
the  Op-Ed  page,  and  some  columnists 
are  also  disappearing  from  financial 
pages  as  those  sections  are  reduced  or 
consolidated  into  other  sections. 

Cheryl  Whitsitt,  managing  editor  of 
The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader,  says, 
“We  tried  to  take  a  look  at  syndicated 
solutions  where  they  target  more  to  your 
area,”  but  her  pap)er  hasn’t  taken  on  any 
new  features  in  several  years.  Instead, 
these  days  its  editorial  page  features  more 
letters  from  readers,  encouraging  more 
local  conversation.  “This  is  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  that  is  our  mandate,”  she  adds. 
“We’re  filling  those  spaces  with  getting 
more  of  our  own  folks  involved,  rather 
than  going  the  syndicated  route.” 


Some  papers,  like  The  Star-Ledger  in 
Newark,  N.J.,  say  their  use  of  syndicated 
content  has  held  steady  (“No  changes 
here,”  reports  Editor  Jim  Willse),  while 
others  have  trimmed.  At  The  Fresno 

- (Calif.)  Bee,  “We’ve 

cut  back  slightly,”  says 
Features  Editor  Kathy 
Mahan.  “With  fewer 
pages  and  tighter 
budgets,  we’ve  had  to 
adjust.  We  dropped 

Tribune  Media 

M.E.  Mary  Elson  this  year,  mainly  to 

offset  a  rate  increase.” 

Mary  Elson,  managing  editor  at 
Tribune  Media  Services,  tells  E^P,  “A  lot 
of  editors  don’t  want  to  reach  that 
threshold,  but  you  reach  a  certain  point 
where  editors  don’t  have  a  choice  —  and 
start  looking  for  less  e.\pensive  ways  to 
get  quality  content.”  Most  of  the  conver¬ 
sations  she’s  had  recently  with  editors 
have  “centered  around  efficiencies,  trying 
to  put  out  really  good  newspapers  for 
^  less  money.  We  think 

we’re  in  a  position 
"  I  ■  ■  I  to  offer  some  really 
good  solutions.” 

I  If  the  money  is  still 
there,  of  course. 

“I  would  like  to  buy 
more,  but  I  just  can’t,”  says 
Sonya  Colberg,  features 

B  editor  at  The  Oklahoman 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Her 
paper  began  trimming 
its  syndicated  content 
two  years  ago  (one  colum¬ 
nist  was  cut  and  the  paper 
switched  to  a  more  inexpen¬ 
sive  provider  for  some  of  its  puzzles). 

Last  June  it  conducted  a  reader 
survey  to  determine  which  strips  would 
be  removed  from  its  comics  page.  Six 
were  cut,  including  “Judge  Parker”  and 
“Apartment  3-G”. 

The  Oklahoman,  however,  is  now 
supplementing  its  pages  by  employing  a 
strategy  that’s  been  gathering  steam  — 
content  sharing  —  with  its  longtime 
rival,  the  Tulsa  World  (see  page  22).  In 
late  January,  the  two  papers  started 
swapping  everything  from  lifestyle 
content  and  features  to  breaking  news 
stories  and  photos. 

“We  certainly  haven’t  added  more 
syndicated  content  as  the  staff  has  gotten 
smaller,”  says  Mike  Wilson,  managing 
editor/enterprise  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times.  But  at  the  same  time,  at 
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least  in  his  case,  “we  haven’t  stopped 
using  any  sjTidicated  content  for 
' '  money  reasons.” 

He  says  the  t\pe  of  content  his  readers 
,  are  requesting  these  days  is  “more 

consumer-friendly  content  —  jobs  advice, 
how  to  buy  and  sell  a  car,  how  to  deal 
with  your  home  better ...  more  usetul 
stuff  that’s  broadly  applicable.” 

In  Billings,  Mont.,  Editor  Steve 
Prosinski  at  the  Billings  Gazette  is  feeling 
the  pinch,  like  many  others.  He  says  as 
newshole  tightens  and  his  staff  shrinks, 

“we  don’t  have  the  lu.xur\'  of  bming  a 
I  s>’ndicated  columnist  and  only  using  him 
j  or  her  once  or  twice  a  month.” 

The  syndicates  recognize  the  new' 
i  reality.  “We  don’t  expect  to  see  significant 
increases  in  text  features  until  the  current 
economic  climate  improves  and  more 
space  is  available,  but  it’s  not  all  bleak,” 
j  says  Kathie  Kerr,  assistant  \ice  presi¬ 
dent/communications  at  Andrews 
McMeel  Universal.  “We  are  still  selling 
text  features  that  showcase  w'riters  with 
certain  areas  of  expertise  like  environ¬ 
ment,  pets,  food  and  home  design,  and 

Chicago  cartoonist’s  site  salutes  black  artists 

La.,”  his  bio  reads.  “'The  Herriman 
family  felt  the  oppressive  stress  of 
Southern  segregation  laws  of  the 
1890s.  George’s  father,  a  tailor,  took 
his  family  from  New  Orle^ms  to  Los 
Angeles,  CA.  George  Herriman  is  best 
known  for  his  cartoon,  ‘Krazy  Kat.’” 

Today,  Jackson’s  online  tribute 
includes  the  works  and  bios  of  some 
70  black  cartoonists  (the  majority  of 
whom  have  worked  at  black  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines),  along  with  some 
of  their  work.  To  point  out  the  racism 
of  the  time,  Jackson  cites  the  story  of 
Chester  Commodore,  a  black  cartoon¬ 
ist  in  the  1940s  who  sent  his  work  to  an 
unnamed  mainstream  Minnesota  daily 
paper  and  was  offered  a  job.  But  when 
he  showed  up,  editors  took  one  look  at 
him  and  rescinded  the  offer.  “They  told 
him  there  was  no  job,”  Jackson  says. 

Later  this  year,  Jackson’s  book  on  the 
subject  of  black  cartoonists,  which  will 
expand  on  his  Web  site,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Michigan 
Press.  His  site  can  be  found  here: 
http: //web.mac.com/tim  jackson/ 
iWeb/Tim%20Jackson%20Cartoon- 
ist/Welcome.html. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

iM  Jackson,  who  syndicates 
his  cartoons  to  eight  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  newspapers  and 
is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  work  in 
the  Chicago  Defender,  knows  that 
promoting  the  artistry  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  is  important,  especially  when 
much  of  it  would  otherwise  remain 
relegated  to  history.  So  he  created 
an  extensive  online  tribute  site  to 
African-American  cartoonists. 

Jackson,  51,  launched  the  site  in 
1997,  just  two  years  after  the  100th 
anniversary  of  new  spaper  cartooning 
was  celebrated  in  1995.  He  quickly 
discovered  that  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  on  black  cartoonists  only 
dated  about  as  far  back  as  1968.  “That 
is  when  the  first  three  black  cartoonists 
went  into  general  circulation,”  Jackson 
says,  referring  to  artists  who  drew  the 
strips  “Pals,”  “Luther”  and  “Quincy.” 

He  pursued  his  research  on  earlier 
black  newspaper  artists  and  found  a 
handful  of  lesser-known  but  respected 
cartoonists  going  back  to  the  1920s. 

“The  most  prolific  of  them  was  Jay 
Jackson  [no  relation],  who  worked  for 


a  lot  of  different  magazines,”  he  says  of 
the  1920s-era  artist.  “He  also  worked  in 
Chicago  as  a  movie-poster  painter  back 
when  someone  had  to  physically  paint 
the  posters.” 


Jackson’s  book  on  the  subject  is  due  this  year 


Jackson’s  bio  of  Ted  Carroll  (1913- 
1956 )  reads:  “Bom  in  Greenwich 
Village  of  New  York.  Began  his  career 
at  the  New  York  Bulletin  in  1925.  In 
1926  he  moved  to  the  Brooklyn  Times 
Union.  By  1932  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  top  sports  artists  in  America.” 

Among  the  most  famous  of  the  site’s 
featured  artists  is  George  Herriman 
(1880-1944):  “Bora  in  New  Orleans, 


!  we  are  still  selling  adv’ice  and  entertain¬ 
ment  columns.” 

Margo  Sugrue,  national  sales  director 
at  Creators  Sj'ndicate,  says,  “a  lot  of 
:  editors  are  coming  to  us  for  content,  and 
group  deals  are  becoming  more  and  more 
common.”  She  cites 
Sun  Media  in  Toronto, 
which  replaced  all  of 
its  daily  and  Sunday 
comics  with  Creators 
comics  in  five  major 
markets,  and  increased 
interest  in  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  package  of 
Op-Ed  columnists  — 
particularly  those  with  a  conservative 
bent,  like  Tony  Blankley. 

One  offering  that  newspapers  will  be 
;  hearing  more  about  in  months  to  come  is 
Creators’  “Rev-Up”  feature,  w  hich  allow's 
papers  to  get  the  syndicates’  comics, 
i  features,  columns,  puzzles,  and  political 
cartoons  for  free  in  exchange  for  an  ad  on 
the  newspaper’s  Web  pages.  “We  provide 
a  few  lines  of  javascript  code  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  REV-UP  template  and  one 


sl^scraper  ad,”  explains  Andrea  Fryrear, 
Creators’  director  of  new  media.  “Tiie 
client  Web  site  simply  pastes  this  code 
into  their  existing  Web  site  template  to 
implement  the  feed,  and  the  content 
within  the  Rev-Up  frame  will  update 
automatically.” 

Creators  keeps  the  revenue  from  the 
sl^scraper  ad,  in  exchange  for  the  con¬ 
tent  it  provides.  The  template  provides 
room  for  a  banner  ad  on  the  page,  which 
the  newspaper  can  sell  and  keep  that  rev¬ 
enue.  “It  is  kind  of  an  ‘a-ha’  moment  that 
many  of  us  have  had,”  Sugrue  says  of  the 
“Rev-Up”  strategy.  “There’s  no  downside.” 

Shearer  at  the  Washington  Post 
Writers  Group  is  optimistic  that  finances 
will  eventually  turn  around  for  news- 
I  papers,  but  adds,  “When  you  take  away 
the  things  that  readers  enjoy,  I  don’t 
know  what  kind  of  base  you’re  going  to 
have  when  the  advertising  comes  back. 
That’s  a  discussion  you  don’t  see,  and  one 
that  people  should  be  engaging  in.”  II 

Visit  www.edjtorandpublislier.com/ 
syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 


Sonya  Colberg, 
The  Oklahoman 
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I  WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS  I  THE  CHANGIXGJMIESS  CORPS  11 


NEWSPAPERS  WITH  BUREAUS  IN  D.C. 

NO.  OF  NEWSPAPERS 
1985  622 

2008  ■■I  294 

WASHINGTON-BASED 
FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENTS 
NO.  OF  CORRESPONDENTS 
1968  ■  160 
2008 

Source:  Project  for  ExcellerKe  in  Journalism, 
“The  New  Washington  Press  Corps”  report 


U.S.  MAINSTREAM  MEDIA  OUTLETS 
ACCREDITED  TO  CONGRESS 


Wire  and  Newspapers;  No.  of  outlets 


Brand  Dec.  08  rank 

Jan  '09  unique  audience 

YoY  %  chg. 

NYTimes.com 

1 

21,584,000 

5% 

Washingtonpostcom 

3 

11,148,000 

13% 

USAToday.com 

2 

10,588,000 

-14% 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

5 

9,650,000 

39% 

LA  Times 

4 

8,966,000 

57% 

Boston.com 

9 

8,535,000 

64% 

Daily  News  (N.Y)  Online 

6 

7,775,000 

150% 

New  York  Post 

8 

4,992,000 

24% 

Chicago  Tribune 

7 

4,498,000 

41% 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle 

10 

3,833,000 

-10% 

Source:  Nielsen  Online 


RETAIL  ADVERTISERS  AND  THEIR 
NEWSPAPER  AD  SPEND 


Advertiser _ 

Dell  Corp. 
WalMart 
Target 
Sears 

Dish  Network 
Home  Depot 
Lowes 

Sports  Authority 
DirecTV  Group 
Radio  Shack 


2007 

$238,521,600 

$91,057,600 

$155,598,500 

$140,070,200 

$67,336,100 

$95,209,200 

$86,137,400 

$36,417,000 

$15,765,000 

$13,100,700 


Jan.-Oct.  2008 
$135,213,000 
$122,668,600 
$112,289,400 
$96,102,100 
$83,636,100 
$56,608,900 
$55,163,200 
$21,719,900 
$19,267,700 
$6,920,500 


Note:  TNS  Media  Intelligence  measures  ad  spending  in  approximately  150  weekday 
editions  and  100  Sunday  editions. 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  TNS  Media  Intelligence 


Source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  Journalism, 
“The  New  Washington  Press  Corps”  report 


MIGHTY  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS 


2008  Q3  Ad  Revenue  Results  for  Community  newspapers, 
vs.  Industry  at  Large 

Category _ Ad  Revenue _ %  Chg.  YoY 

SNA  (community  papers)  $394  million  -1.7% 

NAA  (entire  industry)  $8  9  billion  -18.1% 

Source:  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
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How  tax  incentives  can  help  some  newspapers  avoid  more  layoffs 


SHARP  LOSSES  OF  ADVERTISING  REVENUE,  CIRCUI^TION 

declines,  massive  layoffs  of  up  to  50%  of  the  journalists 
at  some  newspapers  —  and  recent  bankruptcies  and 
closures  at  others  —  create  a  foreboding  spiral.  The 
future  of  newspapers  hangs  in  the  balance,  with  no 
remedy  in  sight.  Editors  may  believe  they  can  maintain  print 
circulation  and  even  know  how  to  expand  total  circulation,  with 
online  included,  by  improving  rather  than  degrading  quality  (and 
avoiding  cover-price  increases).  But  layoffs  of  journalists  reflect 


attempts  either  to  squeeze  higher  profit 
margins  or  to  maintain  at  least  minimal 
profit  margins  in  the  face  of  reduced 
newspaper  advertising.  Newspapers 
today  simply  cannot  produce  the  revenue 
needed  to  employ  enough  journalists  to 
provide  the  quality  news  that 
supports  prior  circ  levels. 

Before  suggesting  a 
solution,  one  question:  Does 
mourning  the  possible  end 
of  newspapers  merely 
parallel  conservative  roman¬ 
ticism  over  a  decline  of  livery 
stables  or  family  farms,  or 
is  something  more  profound 
at  stake? 

The  reality  is  that  quality 
journalism  produces  huge 
benefits  that  go  to  people  other  than 
its  immediate  consumers,  but  these 
beneficiaries  do  not  make  payments  to 
the  paf)er.  Everyone,  not  just  the  paper’s 
readers,  benefits  by  readers  becoming 
more  informed  voters,  thereby  leading  to 
a  more  responsive  government.  Every¬ 
one,  not  just  the  readers,  benefits  when  a 
paper’s  exposes  lead  to  corrective  re¬ 
sponses  to  incompetence  or  corruption. 
Everyone  benefits  when  the  newspaper 
has  no  exposes  to  report  —  or  to  sell  to 
readers  —  because  its  reputation  for 
quality  reporting  deters  corruption  and 
encourages  good  jjerformance. 


Any  sensible  cost-benefit  analysis  must 
conclude  that  the  failure  to  adequately 
pay  news  entities  for  these  benefits  leads 
to  less  quality' journalism  than  society 
needs.  As  the  most  important  private 
institution  needed  for  good  government, 
the  decline  of  the  news  media  may  be  a 
more  direct  and  serious 
threat  to  democracy  than, 
say,  terrorist  threats. 

Is  there  a  solution?  The 
public-good  aspects  of  the 
press  might  tempt  adoption 
of  a  direct  subsidy  or 
“bailout.”  One  problem: 

Media  owners  are  likely  to 
take  any  direct  subsidy  out 
as  profit  —  or  use  it  for  debt 
payments.  And  it  does  not 
respond  to  the  destructive  pattern  of 
reduced  revenue  leading  to  layoffs, 
leading  to  a  degraded  product,  leading 
to  further  circulation  losses,  leading  to 
further  revenue  losses. 

In  addition,  a  subsidy  challenges  in¬ 
grained  notions  that  the  press  should 
maintain  an  arms-length  relationship 
to  government,  right?  Not  quite.  At  the 
nation’s  beginning.  Congress  believed 
that  spreading  news  to  a  far-flung 
republic  was  crucial  in  keeping  the  nation 
together  and,  therefore,  legislated  major 
postal  subsidies  for  newspapers.  Early  in 
tbe  20th  century,  these  postal  subsidies 


I 


for  the  press  were  roughly  $70  million 
annually  or,  in  today’s  dollars,  a  little 
more  than  $1.5  billion.  Given  population 
growth,  this  subsidy  per  person  would 
amount  in  today’s  dollars  to  $6  billion. 

This  early  recognition  of  the  inadequa¬ 
cy  of  the  market  and  the  need  to 
subsidize  news  and  public-intere.st 
communications  also  justified  the  public- 
service  obligations  imposed  on  broad¬ 
casters  until  late  in  the  20th  century. 

Given  little  hope  for  advertising  to 
return  to  old  levels,  the  place  to  break 
the  press’  downward  spiral  is  to  reverse  j 
the  layoff  of  journalists.  How? 

Editors  already  recognize  that  each 
journalist  employed  increases  the  quality 
of  the  paper  and  thereby  marginally 
contributes  to  circulation  and  ad  revenue 
(as  well  as  benefitting  the  public).  The 
total  employment  of  newspaper  journal¬ 
ists  in  America  today  is  only  slightly  more 
than  50,000.  Average  wages  are  less  than 
$50,000,  creating  a  collective  annual 
budget  for  journalists  of  roughly  $2.5 
billion.  If  the  federal  government,  paying 
with  administratively  simple  tax  credits,  | 
covered  half  of  each  editor  or  journalist’s 
salary'  (with  credits  capped  at  $45,000 
per  journalist),  this  subsidy  would  cost  at 
present  employments  about  $1.25  billion 
—  well  less  than  the  amount  the  press 
was  subsidized  100  years  ago. 

The  subsidy  would  increase  dramati¬ 
cally  newspapers’  incentive  to  employ 
journalists,  eliminating  the  rationale 
for  layoffs  and  leading  to  increased 
employment.  With  more  journalists 
hired,  readership  would  go  up. 

Our  history  show's  that  a  subsidy  of  this 
magnitude  is  the  norm,  not  an  exception. 

It  reflects  the  public  value  of  the  press. 
Enactment,  however,  w'ill  only  occur  if 
publishers,  editors,  journalists  and  the 
public  promote  it  out  of  recognition  that 
the  future  of  professional  news  media 
depend  on  such  a  step.  If  adopted,  the 
public  would  benefit  hugely  due  to  the 
press  surv'iv'ing  to  better  perform  its  ! 
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C.  Edwin  Baker  is  Gallicchio  Professor  of  \ 
Law  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  has  written  several  books  on  media 
economic.%  media  policy,  and  the  First 
Amendment.  \ 
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ARE  YOU  THE  BEST 
IN  THE  BUSINESS? 

Enter  your  best  media  plans  in  our  annual  competition... 
Your  group  could  win  the  $10,000  grand  prize! 
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i  Entries 

f)  NOW  COMPLETELY  ONLINE! 


NOW  IN  ITS  16TH  YEAR,  Mediaweek's 
Media  Plan  of  the  Year  Awards  recognizes 
the  year's  best  media  plans  as  chosen  by 
a  distinguished  panel  of  industry  experts. 

Go  to  mediaplanoftheyear.com  to  see  entry 
categories,  contest  rules  and  entry  form. 

PLUS!  Introducing  our  PEOPLE'S  CHOICE 
AWARD  with  special  voting  April  13-20. 


ENTRY  DEADLINE 

MARCH  16 

AWARDS  LUNCHEON 

JUNE  17,  2009  .  RAINBOW  ROOM  •  NYC 


To  sponsor  the  Media  Plan  of  the  Year  Awards, 
contact  John  Grosfeld  at  650-759-8728  or 
John.Grosfeld@nielsen.com 


the  2009  mediasy;!^ 


■ - 

ENTER  NOW* 

CONTEST  RULES  AND  ENTRY  FORM  AVAILABLE  ONLINE.  fciiW  ■  *  «  • 

WWW.MEDIAPLANOFTHEYEAR.COM 


manroland 


Newspaper  printers  don’t  have  to  IJft 
a  finger  any  more.  Except  one. 

The  revolution  in  the  pressroom  has  begun.  With  One  Touch  from  manroland. 

Welcome  along  the  way  to  fully-automated  newspaper  production  with  One 
Touch,  the  revolutionary  concept  from  manroland.  At  the  press  of  a  button, 
tasks  are  performed  that  previously  required  countless  separate  actions:  for 
makereadies,  production  changeover,  printing  and  maintenance.  Each  day  we  : 
are  moving  a  little  closer  to  this  goal.  And  with  our  autoprint  newspaper  Im  ¬ 
presses,  full  automation  is  within  your  reach.  WE  ARE  PRINT.* 
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